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FORD TRUCKS 
LAST LONGER! 





in use today than 
any other make... 


7 out of II 
Ford Trucks built 


since 1928 are 


still in use ! 


More Ford Trucks 


Registrations show it... 





operators know it... Ford 
Tracks last longer! Latest official 
figures show that 78 % ofall Ford 
V-8 Trucks ever sold are still 
in use! The records prove the 
average age of a// Ford Trucks 
now in use is almost 9 years! 


Only the 


equal this Ford durability rec- 


costliest of trucks 


ord. And the new Ford Trucks 


for 1946 are tougher than 


ever. Thirty-two engineering 
advancements are designed to 


give them even longer life... 





















even better performance F 
W hat’s 


more, you have your choice of 


even greater economy! 


more than 100 different body 
and chassis combinations, built 
to handle over 95 &% of all haul- 
ing jobs. See the many superior 
features of the new Ford Trucks 
for yourself. Let your Ford 
Dealer show you how and why 
Ford Trucks lead in endurance. 
Examine these great new trucks 
and you'll be convinced that 
Ford is the best truck invest- 


ment for your job. 


ONLY FORD TRUCKS GIVE YOU ALL THESE LONG-LIFE FEATURES 


Two great engines—the 100 H.P. V-8 and the 90 H.P. Six—graphite-impregnated cast 

alloy steel crankshafts—unit-assembled, precision-set valves with shot-blasted, rust- 

proofed valve springs—4-pinion differentials—sealed-dry distributors —semi-cen- 

trifugal clutches—cushion-mounted, tubular-core radiators— welded all-steel cabs— 
weather-resisting resin enamel finish. 


MORE THAN 100 CHASSIS AND BODY MODELS FIT OVER 95% OF ALL HAULING JOBS 
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PENCILS ARE 





This means that the 
lead is actually bonded 
to the wood. You can’t 


buy better office pencils! 


And now...pre-war, real 


rubber erasers are back! 
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The Policy Back of the Policy — Our way of doing business 


that makes your interests our first consideration 


ROSSED fingers can’t cancel the hazards of hit-or- | companies which have returned over $100,000,000.00 
miss insurance. Rea/ safety and security require pro- _in dividend savings to policyholders since organization. 
tection far more substantial. Benefits so outstanding are worth having and retaining. 
Too often, motorists who ‘“‘trust to luck”’ suffer crip- | Don’t sacrifice or ‘‘trade’”’ them for less when buying a 
pling financial loss resulting from inadequate insurance. new car. Investigate all types of Hardware Mutuals in- 


With the continued up-trend of driving hazards, higher surance. Licensed in every state with offices coast to coast. 


court judgments and the many new financial 
responsibility laws—you need the best auto- 
mobile insurance money can buy. 

Over half a million policyholders protected 
by Hardware Mutuals policy back of the policy 
have full-standard, low-cost insurance, with 
actual, tangible benefits that go even beyond 
the written stipulations of the policy itself— 
prompt claim settlements without red tape; 
fast, capable, friendly service, day or night; 
and the safeguard of strong, soundly managed 
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Automobile, Workmen's Compensation and other forms of 


} ’ ; 
non-assessable Casualty and Fire Insurance 


Hardware Mutuals 


FEDERATED HARDWARE MUTUALS 
Hardware Dealers Mutual Fire Insurance Company. Home Office. Stevens Point, Wisconsin 


Mutual Implement and Hardware Insurance Company, Home Office. Owatonna, Minnesota 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


Home Office. Stevens Point, Wisconsin 
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meeeeine HERCULES LAND 





Defense 
agains! 





Insecticide manufacturers, 
in their never-ending war 
ATT against disease, look to 
A Hercules Land for the lat- 
est developments in efficient, economical 
toxicants for sprays, powders, dips. 
Hercules toxicants provide insecticides 
that quickly kill flies, mosquitoes, roaches, 
and similar pests. Available 
in oil-soluble or water-mis- 
cible forms, these modern 
toxicants enable the insecti- 





cide manufacturer to com- 

bat effectively practically 

any problem of insect control at the lowest 

possible cost—in the home, barn, stable, 

kennel, or on marshlands and city dumps. 
If you make insecti- 


cides, it will pay you to 
know more about Her- 
cules. The new 40-page 
book, “‘Hercules Prod- 
ucts’, describes the 
many materials avail- 





able for industrial uses. 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 
947 Market Street, W ilmington 99, Delaware 


HERCULES 


CHEMICAL MATERIALS 
FOR INDUSTRY 
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First peace year 


THE FIRST peace year following 
the surrender of Japan on Aug- 
ust 14, 1945, certainly has failed to 
bring all those postwar blessings 
and comforts that were predicted 
so widely and freely. Divided coun- 
sels on inflation or deflation, labor 
stoppages, erratic price regulation 
and relief needs upset the careful 
planning of business for the recon- 
| version period. 

| Notwithstanding these handi- 
caps, however, the record has not 
|been quite as poor as some would 
‘believe. True enough, only 639,000 
automobiles were produced the 
first six months of this year as 
against the 2,319,000 scheduled; 
household appliance output is sim- 
jilarly affected. But the all-over 
'production index of the Federal 
| Reserve passed its 1941 average of 
|162 in March. Before the year is 
‘out business forecasters believe 
that it will exceed its level of 188 
made in the last month of the war. 





Government service 


A TAX FREE salary might well be 
the dream of any good citizen but 
Eugene Meyer, head of the World 
Bank, doesn’t exactly chortle over 
| his. In conversation recently he ex- 
plained that it bumps the taxes on 
his other income. He would have 
preferred to take the biggest bank 
job in the world at no salary at all 
except that such a precedent might 
keep a worthy successor from ac- 
cepting the post. 

If the Government could arrange 
to have tax-free salaries consid- 
ered apart from other income per- 
haps it would have less trouble 
attracting high caliber executives 
from the ranks of business man- 
agement. The need for such men 
has grown so acute that William L. 
Batt, president of SKF Industries 
and former War Production Board 
vice chairman, has proposed that 
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key executives by five or ten years 
to enable them to accept top gov- 
ernment jobs. 

Sounder relations between busi- 
ness and government should re- 
sult, he pointed out. 


Owners of savings 


AS WARTIME savings kept climb- 
ing by billions to their unprece- 
dented total, industry licked its 
chops in anticipation of the prom- 
ised feast of sales. There was not 
only a huge pent-up demand but a 
huge pent-up wherewithal to foot 
the bill. 

But some questions were raised 
about the distribution of these 
savings because it was recognized 
that if millions of this and millions 
of that are to be sold, the public 
at large and not just a small per- 
centage of the citizenry must have 
the extra money. 

The CIO maintained that the 
rank and file were not much 
ahead of the game. The Institute 
of Life Insurance argued to the 
contrary, estimating that 45 per 
cent of the savings were owned by 
those with incomes of less than 
$5,000 a year. 

Great interest, therefore, is 
taken in a survey made by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture at the request of the Fed- 
eral Reserve governors. This turned 
up some startling information 
upon the ownership of liquid assets 
exclusive of cash. Personal hold- 
ings of bank deposits and govern- 
ment securities by family “‘pools”’ 
ran this way: 

The top ten per cent owned 60 
per cent, the next 20 per cent had 
27 per cent of such assets and the 
bottom 40 per cent had only one 
per cent. 

These findings mean that the ex- 
pression, “people have a lot of 
money to spend,” must be qualified 
by the question, “what people?”’ 
They also mean that mass markets 
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He makes 5400 horses work 
as a smooth team 


PERATING a 5400 horsepower 
O diesel locomotive is a highly 
skilled job, and a mighty important 
one to you. It is Erie’s modern and 
efficient locomotives under smooth 
handling which speed your products 
to their destination. 


“via Erie’. 


When the route of your shipment _ products deserve. 


Erie Railroad 


SERVING THE HEART OF INDUSTRIAL AMERICA 





is through the Erie Area, specify 


Skilled manpower, modern equip- 
ment, and extensive facilities in a// 
departments all along the line, 
assure Erie shippers the safe, 
dependable transportation their 
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are not quite so well guaranteed as 
it was imagined. 


Place for Chamber 


IN ITS QUARTERLY Index of Pub- 
lic Attitudes which registers opin- 
ions upon questions of outstand- 
ing importance, The Psychologica] 
Corporation asked its poll group 
of 5,000 in personal interviews, 
“Which of the following organiza- 
tions do you think well of and 
which not so well of?’ The answers 
in percentages: 


Well Not Douht 

W ful 

American Legion 177 15 8 
U. S. Chamber 65 11 24 
AFL 50 31 19 
NAM 37 17 46 
CIO 26 56 18 
The “doubtful” included those 


who had no definite attitude and 
others who did not Know the or- 
ganization. 

Another question asked for the 
Index was one dealing with types 
of candidates preferred for Con- 
gress. The business executives won 
hands down with 49.2 per cent. The 
other percentages were: labor 
union leader 13.9; politician 12.8: 
lawyer 11; and college professor 
5.2. Even among union members 
the business executive came out on 
top with 34 per cent as against 28 
per cent for the union leader. 


Directors from industry 


ONE OF THE reasons contributing 
to the debacle of 1929 was said to 
be the preponderance of financial- 
ly minded men in top manage- 
ment. According to this theory, 
mergers rather than markets, and 
stock quotations rather than sales 
figures, absorbed more attention 
than they should and led to the 
speculative high jinks which other- 
wise might have been avoided. 

It is therefore interesting to have 
the findings of the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board in a recent 
survey which showed that indus- 
trial executives now outnumber 
bankers as corporation executives. 
Non-employee directors with in- 
dustrial backgrounds constitute 
more than 30 per cent of the total 
while bankers, investment brokers 
and capitalists make up about 25 
per cent of all outside directors. As 
recently as 1938 industrial leaders 
accounted for only 20 per cent of 
outside directors and financial men 
were the predominant group. 

Other facts concerning directors 

| were also brought out in the study 

which found, for instance, that one 
|}out of five of the non-financial 
| companies last year paid their out- 
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side directors annual salaries or a 
combination of salary and attend- 
ance fee. This showed a definite 
departure from prewar practice. 


Management training 


BEFORE THE END of the year the 
General Electric Company will 
have graduated more than 3,000 
foremen from its “Better Business 
Management” school, started in 
the spring of 1943 for key manage- 
ment men when it was found, ac~- 
cording to R. C. Muir, vice president 
and general manager of the Ap- 
paratus Department, that there 
was no course available to meet the 
needs of management training. 
The company is thus developing its 
own top management talent. 

Four rules are laid down by Mr. 
Muir for conducting such classes: 
1. the classes should be confined to 
12 persons and represent a cross 
section of management—manu- 
facturing, engineering, sales, ac- 
counting and representatives from 
research, patent law or corporate 
affairs; 2. each student must act 
as chairman of one class period; 
3 class time should be given to 
problem discussions with lectures 
read outside of class; 4. the class 
should be largely self-instructed 
with one or two counsellors from a 
previous group. 

Success of the first management 
class along these lines led to ex- 
tension of the idea, with some re- 
casting, to the foremen level. For 
the younger group of engineers and 
salesmen a third course has been 
devised. 


Last straw 


A STORY entitled “Will You Go 
by Sea or Air?” in NATION’s BusI- 
NEss for May contained this sen- 
tence: 

“Without the Queen Mary, the 
Queen Elizabeth, the Dutch Nieuw 
Amsterdam and the French Ile de 
France, the United Nations could 
not have won the war.” 





This has caused H. J. Harding, | 


national secretary of the Propeller 


Club of the United States to com- | 


ment: 
“Maybe our Allies—shortly to be 


vur peacetime competitors—are | 


more clever than we are in pub- 
licity. As soon as censorship was 
lifted, the average American read 
so much about the ‘Queens’ (par- 
ticularly in bringing the boys 
home) that he began to wonder 
what in Heaven’s name our own 
Ships had done, and were doing! 
And then to read... that the war 
couldn’t have been won without 
four—count ’em, four—foreign flag 








QUIZ: Why do water works officials buy pipe that serves for 
centuries, when they know that great changes can occur in 
any community in even a generation? 

ANSWER: Because the qualities that enable cast iron pipe 
to survive the changes of centuries are also the qualities that 
mean economy in the cost and operation of a water distri- 
bution system. First—lower annual maintenance cost of the 
mains. Then—and soon—lowest cost per service year. And so, 
lower water bills or lower taxes are made possible for present 
as well as future generations. Which is why cast iron pipe is 
so often referred to as Public Tax Saver Number One. Cast 
Iron Pipe Research Association, T. F. Wolfe, En gineer, 
122 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 3, Illinois. 


CAST TRON PIPE 


SERVES FOR CENTURIES 


LOOK FOR THIS MARK IT IDENTIFIES CAST IRON PIPE 
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Every Manufacturer and l) 
Wholesaler should send // 


for this new book NOW 


Here is a new book that will open 
your eyes to new opportunities for 
progress and profit. . . through a 
method of financing that gives you 
a more liberal, more flexible and 
more dependable supply of cash at 
low cost... for working capital or 
any other sound business use. 


This new book shows you: 


1. Actual case studies of the low cost of 
money under our Commercial Financing 
Plan vs. Time Loans. 


2. Case histories of the growth and profits 
which manufacturers and 
have realized through our plan. 


wholesalers 


3. What customers say about why they 
found it good business to change over from 
old-line financing methods to our plan. 


COMMERCIAL FINANCING DIVISIONS: 


4. How our plan frees you from inter- 


ference with your management and from 


worries about renewals, calls and periodic 


clean-ups of your loans. 


5. Why executives with problems similar to 
yours have used over One Billion Dollars 


under our plan in the past five years. 


6. Why the number of new users of our 
plan thus far in 1946 is more than double 
the number for the like period of 1945. 


You have much to gain... nothing 
“A Beller Way 
to Finance Your Business.’ No cost 


to lose.. by reading 


.no obligation. Just write today 
to the nearest Commercial Credit 
Company office listed below . 


and ask for a copy of booklet ““C?’ 


Baltimore, New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, Ore. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
ee) a 


ya 





FINANCING OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


10 


000 
Capital and Surplus $80,000. 


MORE y ND. 


OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


NATION 


|ships.... Well that, to me, was the 
last straw! 

“War Shipping Administration 
| recently issued a book entitled ‘The 
|U. S. Merchant Marine at War, jp 
|which it is stated that 7,129 997 
| Army personnel and 141,537 giyj). 
jians were moved overseas between 
|December 7, 1941, and November 
30, 1945. 

“Admiral Land, who Should 
know, has stated on several ocea- 
sions that American ships trans. 
ported 90 per cent of that tota) 
which would leave 10 per cent, or 
727,144 transported in foreign Ves- 
sels which included several] Others 
besides the four mentioned in your 
article. 

“Or am I wrong?” 

No, sir. We were. We stand cor. 
rected. 


Tool owners 


IN HIS REPORT on 1945 to the 
13,000 employees of the Johns- 
Manville Corporation, Lewis H. 
Brown, president, uses the question 
and answer form to supply perti- 
nent facts. “How many owners of 
the company are there?” he queries 
and replies. “There are about 9,500 
|}Owners of common and preferred 
|stock. These are the tool owners of 
the company. By investing their 
savings in J-M they make possible 
jobs at J-M.” 

In the breakdown of income and 
expenses Mr. Brown has to go back 
to using “stockholder” but he 

|}might have put “tool owner” in 
‘parentheses just to emphasize 
what looks like a mighty good word. 
Out of the J-M sales dollar 42% 
cents went to job holders and 3% 


cents to the tool owners, while 
214 cents was reinvested in the 
business. 


| Foreign Trade Week 

I'THINGS move fast these days— 
even such things as the promotion 
lof National Foreign Trade Week. 
‘Hardly had this year’s Foreign 
Trade Week exhibits been dis- 
mantled when its sponsors, the 
Chamber of Commerce of the U.5., 
announced that next year’s ob- 
servance will be held May 18-24. 

The 1946 theme was “World 
Trade Puts Men to Work.” Idea is 
to bring to public attention the de- 
pendence of the U. S. on some im- 
ported products, and the import- 
ance of foreign markets to many 
U. S. producers. 

Unusual exhibits won special 
mention for Baltimore, Boston, 
| Louisville, Los Angeles, New York 
City, Oakland and Toledo during 
this year’s observance. 
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MANAGEMENT'S 


qari om 


A last minute roundup by a staff of Washington 
observers of government and business 
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p FIRST YEAR OF PEACE (Aug. 14) has 
barely laid foundations for a permanent 
organization to curb aggressors; but 
finds world economy clearly on the mend. 

Major accomplishments of the year on 
world's troubled log of peace: Famine 
licked everywhere save interior China; 
shipping resumed over all war-blocked 
ocean lanes; political and economic re- 
construction and rehabilitation well ad- 
vanced in Japan, but badgered by power 
politics in Germany; reconversion 
agonies passed in U.S. but many wartime 
emergency powers still in full force; 
material shortages and tremendous back= 
log of war-deferred demand in every line 
tend to conceal a total production 
volume generally about 20 per cent above 
1935-39 average. 

Establishment of Bretton Woods Bank, 
and Reconstruction Fund, plus expansion 
of Export-Import Bank capital and 
British loan provide the financial 
Sinews for broad-gauge reconstruction 
over coming five years. 

Biggest business problem today hinges 
on course of U.S. prices over next six 
months—inflation or stabilization? 





FLOATING WAGE SCALES are the new style 


in union contracts. Labor Department 
finds 71 of 99 contracts in basic 


industries carry clause which permits 
renegotiation of wage rates during the 
contract term. 

Most clauses are conditioned on an 
upward change in living costs; do not 
allow management to reopen contract if 
living costs go down. 


NEW HOBBS BILL directly penalizes 
extortion which "in any way obstructs, 
delays, or affects...the movement of any 
commodity in interstate commerce." 

This is beginning toward outlawing 
bald racketeering, and brings a number 
of long-established distribution 
arrangements under re=-survey. 

Hobbs Bill is the first federal 
Statute providing for direct criminal 
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actions against labor unions in the 
federal courts, rather than through 
special labor tribunals. 


> ATOMIC ENERGY has been harnessed 
successfully by the Navy for ship pro- 
pulsion, but wide application must await 
redesigning of fighting ships to utilize 
Smaller, more compact power units. 
Government's new $347,000,000 atomic 
production plant at Hanford, Wash., 
to be turned over to General Electric 
Sept. 1, will concentrate on peacetime 
applications of new atomic power. 


> JUSTICE DEPARTMENT serves notice it is 
on the alert against foreign ideologies 
boring into U.S. labor and "party=-line" 
groups. 

Attorney General Clark has admonished 
legal profession, as officers of the 
courts, to mark well the difference be- 
tween sincere and honest redress peti- 
tions "and the effort of outside ideolo- 
gists to stir up trouble." 

Justice Department itself notes the 
existence of "a national and interna- 
tional conspiracy to divide our people, 
discredit our institutions, and bring 
disrespect for our government." 

"Party-line" statements against U.S. 
policies appear simultaneously in 
revolutionary papers in London and New 
York—evidence, as the Attorney General 
sees the picture, "of a deep-seated and 
vicious plot to destroy our unity." 


> FREIGHT LOADINGS, showing an increase 
of 50 per cent in total cars handled 
this year as against 1939 period, offer 
our brightest picture of basic business 
conditions and outlook. 

Taking March and June this year (when 
there was no coal strike) and comparing 
with same months of ‘39, carriers report 
an increase approaching 50 per cent in 
cars loaded and 96 per cent in total 
ton=miles of freight. 

As much of this hauling was in prep-= 
aration for expanding peacetime pro- 
duction, the over-all picture is far 
brighter than is found in any other 
basic business index. 

Abnormally heavy grain shipments in 
March and June this year accounted for 
only about 2 per cent of the increase. 

Because of longer average haul on most 
freight nowadays, the actual increase 
in physical volume over prewar normal is 
Something between 50 and 96 per cent. 


> PREWAR PRODUCTION LEVELS now are being 
surpassed in washing machines, vacuum 
cleaners, auto tires, shoes, and lumber. 

Autos still are heading for the half- 
jay mark, aS against prewar average 
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productions; sewing machines and mechan- 
ical refrigerators are approaching the 
half-way mark on the road back; electric 
ranges are at 60 per cent of prewar and 
ready to hit the old stride as soon as 
the copper picture eases. 


p> NEW LEAD CONTROL program, effective 
Aug. 1, requires a set-aside of 25 

per cent of all production for alloca- 
tion by CPA. 

Third quarter allocations total 
217,000 tons, against 232,000 in second 
quarter. Much of the cut will be real- 
ized on storage batteries. 

Set-aside lead will be shipped di- 
rectly on CPA order to relieve hardship 
cases. Emergency shipments for September 
must be applied for before Aug. 20, on 
Form CPA=-95. 

Producers of auto batteries in third 
quarter will be cut to 19 per cent of 
their lead use in 1944 base period. 

Labor stoppages cut primary lead 
production considerably below April 
production estimates. 


p> SCRAP IRON is the new bottleneck in 
steel production. CPA urges a nation- 
wide emergency drive, aided by chambers 
of commerce and civic bodies, to 
replenish depleted mill inventories and 
reserve scrap piles. 

Bureau of Mines says recent scrap 
receipts have been barely half tonnage 
needed to maintain steel production at 
current rate. Scrap inventories in mills 
and yards are reduced to half normal. 

An intensive community drive in every 
county would offer immediate relief. 


p> CIO HIGH COMMAND decrees there is no 
area of industrial production too 
insignificant to be organized. One of 
its latest ventures into new pastures is 
the Playthings, Jewelry and Novelty 
Workers International Union, designed 
to take in those who produce celluloid 
dolls, bathtub boats and tissue-paper 
hats. 

Labor Relations Board recently set 
an election in a Buffalo plant to settle 
a crippling jurisdictional dispute. 
Question at issue was whether decora- 
tions for wedding cakes should be made 
by Bakery and Confectionery Workers 
(AFL) or Novelty Workers (CIO). 


p> STATE DEPARTMENT'S withdrawal of trad- 
ing ban on blocked firms of Latin- 
America removes last wartime restric- 
tions against groups accused of aiding 
Germany and Japan in the war. 

The U.S. Proclaimed List, which began 
July 17, 1941, carried 15,446 names at 
peak, in July, 1944. These had been 
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whittled down to 6,000 when whole pro- 
gram was abandoned. 

Britain and Canada simultaneously 
abandoned their blocked list. 


> SPECIAL CENSUS SURVEY shows that 
9,940,000 of our 11,840,000 discharged 
veterans have steady jobs and 600,000 
more have resumed their education. 

Majority of balance (1,300,000) are 
taking 30 to 90 days’ rest before 
resuming jobs, or are temporarily 
unemployed while shifting from one job 
to another. 

Says Department of Labor: "The 
employers of the nation have done 
surprisingly good job in absorbing 
returned veterans." 


> BUILDING CODES are under the federal 
microscope at the Bureau of Standards. 
Outmoded regulations which no longer 
serve original purpose of safety, fire 
prevention, or structural efficiency 
Should be discarded in favor of a 
model municipal code. 

Many city codes retard construction 
through ridiculous make-work require-= 
ments, or by material and labor rackets 

Some codes take no account of mate- 
rials developed in past 40 years. 


> GUARANTEED MARKET for new products 
construction field iS provided under 
Veterans Emergency Housing Act, and ap- 
plications now are being received by 
National Housing Agency. 

Blanket contract underwrites maximum 
production in each item (including pre- 
fab homes with Government taking all 
items not moved in regular trade chan- 
nels. Government's maximum price on its 
take is limited to 90 per cent of listeé 
delivery price. 
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WOMEN'S APPAREL continues under war- 
time style controls. 

CPA has instructed all producers that 
dress lengths may range between 43 
47 inches, sleeve lengths from 30 to 
inches. 

Amended compliance regulations make 
U. S. retailers responsible for viola 
tions by foreign designers. 
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p> SALVAGED BUILDING MATERIALS from 
abandoned military camps become avail- 
able Aug 1. All lumber and plumbing 
equipment will be funnelled directly to 
emergency housing. 

Fifty barracks installations are 
scheduled to be dismantled by November. 
Army eStimates program may yield 
1,500,000,000 feet of lumber, sufficient 
for 200,000 emergency dwellings. 

Demolition is under Army Engineers, 
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with salvage allocations being handled 
by Housing Expeditor Wyatt. 


p SMALL BUSINESS operations now get sec= 
ond priority (instead of sixth) on sur- 
plus industrial plants and sites. A new 
regulation by War Assets Administration 
gives federal agencies first priority 
for their own use. RFC gets second call 
for re-Sale to small business. City and 
state governments come third, and non- 
profit associations, fourth. 


p> SURPLUS MACHINE TOOLS valued at $700,- 
000,000 held by War Assets Corp. are 
bringing roughly 50 cents per dollar of 
original cost to Government. Sales are 
made through 2,500 approved dealers in 
the tool trade. 

First $45,000,000 of sales through 
July cleared machinery which originally 
cost $93,000,000. 


PGI LOANS to start new business ven= 
tures now total $60,000,000 spread over 
25,000 loans carrying 50 per cent guar- 
antee by federal Treasury. 

In first six months, 121 veterans de-= 
faulted for $100,000; but 374 repaid in 
full ahead of schedule. 

New loans in this category—not in- 
cluding educational or home=building 
assistance—average about 5,000 a month. 


> DON'T REFLECT too studiously on the 
sonorous world reports from the United 
Nations. They're coming off every month 


now—on employment, national diet, child 
health, medical care, industry. 

They're all accurate and true. But 
bear in mind that, of 70 nations 
credited with administrative sov- 


ereignty, 41 have fewer inhabitants than 
New York City. 

So if 30 nations are found to have 
less than 500 miles of railroads each, 
that's not too bad. 


> FOREIGN TRADE is cultivated aggres- 
Sively once more by several basic U. S. 
industries. 


Despite huge U.S. demand, many com- 
panies must soon turn to greatly in- 
creased overseas Shipments to maintain 
present employment levels. 


Without increased sales abroad some 
may face cutbacks from postwar produc-= 
tion highs by the year's end. 


HENRY WALLACE is reported by his 
friends to be moving sharply away from 
the orbit of international Communism. 


He got an advance peek at Stalin's Mein 
Kampf, and the raw forms of Russia's 
Statism shook hisS experimental tolerance 
of the cooperative commonwealth. 
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Watch Commerce Department developments 
for evidence of the Secretary's recent 
political reconversion. 


> TURKISH GOVERNMENT has three purchas- 
ing missions in U. S. to tool her indus- 
trial expansion program (for cash) in 
textiles machinery, Diesel, steam and 
electric prime movers, and all sorts of 
machine tools. 

Missions are scouts for 59 industrial 
operations centralized through Ankara. 


BOOTLEG AUTOS are moving to Cuba and 
Mexico under tourist passports. Owners 
sell cars at fancy prices, deduct home- 
trip plane fare and start over again. 

To choke off this heavy export seepage 
Commerce Department rules that over-the- 
border drivers must show ownership title 
at least six months old. 

Summer tourist trade to Canada may be 
hurt. If you have had your car less 
than six months you will need a tempor- 
ary export permit to cross the border. 


> IF RAILROADS are your customers, you 
have a big stake in their earnings pos- 
Sibilities for the next five years. 
They need $500,000,000 a year for equip- 
ment and $300,000,000 annually for road- 
waye 

In the highly prosperous 1923-30 
period these figures were $390,000,000 
and $463,000,000 a year, respectively. 


> WASHINGTON'S BUSINESS BRIEFS: Russia's 
annual petroleum production equals 
approximately 40 days’ current consump- 
tion in U. S.; will be expanded to 60 
days' U. S. consumption by 1950....U. S. 
copper production first half of this 
year was barely 27 per cent of 1944 
average....-Army has $425,000,000 for 
occupation forces abroad this year, a 
heap more than last....Coal shortage 
will be severe this winter in areas far 
from mining; 1946 bituminous production 
is 20 per cent behind 1945....0ffice 
machine industry iS carrying an average 
unfilled-order backlog amounting to ten 
months' current production....Navy has 
released 7,310,000 pounds of surplus 
nails since V=-J Day....New light-weight 
radar tested for transport service 
charts weather an hour ahead of plane; 
picks up coast lines 50 miles away.... 
Prof. Rex G. Tugwell has taken up his 
new duties as Director of Education 

and Research in Planning at the U. 

of Chicago....Secretary Anderson is 
sending out a mobile exhibit for 

county fairs, tuned to the slogan: 
"Consider thine inheritance and be 
thankful that thy lot is cast in such a 
land." 
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Test your knowledge of 
industrial Wey.) Angeles 





You’ve heard about Los Angeles’ spectacular population growth, but do 
you know whether Los Angeles now ranks: (a) third; (b) fourth; (c) fifth; 
(d) sixth, in the U. S.? 





Los Angeles has an ample supply of water for a city of: (a) 3,500,000; 
(b) 4,250,000; (c) 7,750,000; (d) 2,250,000. 








In total value of farm crops in the United States, Los Angeles County is: 
(a) first; (b) third; (c) fourth; (d) sixth. 





New York Harbor is first in ocean tonnage handled, but do you know 
whether Los Angeles Harbor is: (a) second; (b) third; (c) fifth; (d) sixth? 





Highway transportation is important to many industries. Although only 
39% of rural roads in the United States are surfaced, in California the 
figure is: (a) 44%; (b) 47%; (c) 53%; (d) 62%. 





Akron leads the United States in rubber manufacture... but do you know 


whether Los Angeles is: (a) second; (b) third; (c) fifth; (d) eighth? 





Where does Los Angeles rank in auto assembly: (a) second; (b) third; 


(c) fifth; (d) sixth? 
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Los Angeles is the logical supplier of the 11 Western States— which have 
long produced only a small percentage of the goods they consume. For 
example, in 1940 these states bought 15% of all refrigerators sold in the 
U.S.... but they produced only: (a) 1.2%; (b) 1.8%; (c) 2.6%; (d) 4.2%. 














| 
Refrigerators are only one of the items that Los Angeles 


should be manufactur 
if you will write on your 
be glad to mail you 
16.0.B. LOS ANGELES.” 
about industrial opportunit 
factors which make Los A 
location for additional plant 


ing for this ri 
business letterhead, we shall 
free a copy of our new De 
Ss.’ It answers many questions 
ies —as W 
ngeles the nation’s No. 1 








ANSWERS 
ch 11-state market. 1(b), 2(c), 3(a), 4(a), 
5(c), 6(a), 7(a), 8(c). 


book, 


ell as about the 


Los Angeles City-Owned 





facilities. 
207 South Broadway, Los Angeles 12 
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DEPARTMENT OF WATER AND POWER 


“Serving the water and power needs of 1,805,687 citizens” 


IN YOUR INDUSTRIAL FUTURE 
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OF NATION’S BUSINESS 





The State of the Nation 


Avoxs those great books which combine 
intellectual stimulus and spiritual solace 
with the gripping timeliness of the morning 
newspaper, high place must be given to Prof. 
Arnold Toynbee’s profound work entitled “A 
Study Of History.” For those who seek to antici- 
pate the course of national destiny this six- 
volume analysis of the reasons why civilizations 
rise—and fall—provides something akin to a 
geodetic chart. 

Dr. Toynbee, Research Professor of Interna- 
tional History at the University of London, began 
his epic undertaking as the essential futility of 
the first World War became clear to him. Like 
Oswald Spengler, whose ‘Decline of the West” 
has something of the same Faustian theme, and 
like other thoughtful men who have steeped 
themselves in cosmic rather than in parochial 
history, Toynbee saw the conflict of 1914-18 as a 
dreadful warning of the breakdown of that Eur- 
Opean and ostensibly Christian civilization of 
which each of the major belligerents was a part. 
Writing as a historian, not merely as an English- 
man, this scholar could see, and say, that the 
war between the Triple Alliance and the Triple 
Entente was spiritually, socially and economic- 
ally a civil war. That pre-atomic conflict was not 
so much a test of respective national strengths 
as a symptom of disintegration in the common 
Civilization from which the roots of the contesting 
societies drew their sustenance. 

Fearing—and predicting—a second European 
war which would complete the disintegration pro- 
moted by the first, Professor Toynbee asked him- 
self Why so many seemingly intelligent people, 
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from 1919 to 1939, showed no real comprehension 
of the disaster which had overcome the Western 
World. Even today, those struggling in the great- 
er wreckage realize the results more clearly than 
the causes of their mutual catastrophe. The con- 
clusion is that this pathetic ignorance comes 
from the habit of reading history, and of build- 
ing political procedures, on a rigidly national as 
opposed to a broadly human basis. In conse- 
quence, political thinking remains local in char- 
acter as scientific thinking tends to become uni- 
versal. Simultaneously religious loyalties, once 
ecumenical, become strongly nationalized. The 
rapid growth of state controls in the Nazi fashion 
rounds out the degeneracy of modern man. 
Thus the virus of nationalism has produced a 
lack of balance in human relations which must 
eventually sweep away not only nations, but also 
the foundations of the civilization from which 
many of these nations have sprung. The least 
observant of us now realizes that the nations of 
western Europe are for the most part completely 
shattered and that the first year of nominal peace 
has seen little advance toward any real con- 
valescence. These nations are broken in a moral 
as well as in a material sense, to the extent that 
if the choice of deserting Europe to settle in 
America were offered to any 100 Europeans, 
chosen at random, probably 99 of them would 
leap at the opportunity. Yet only a century ago 
the 99 per cent would have chosen to stay put. 
This tremendous reversal in the judgment of 
Europeans, regardless of nationality, about the 
future of Europe is not wholly due to the physical 
misery of contemporary existence there, as con- 
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Squeeze—3000 Tons 


Another instance of P&H welding in heavy industry 


Look big? It is big—the mightiest press of its kind 
ever built—with a “squeeze” that bends heavy 
steel plate as you would fold a piece of cardboard! 


Yet for all its size, this huge press has the modernly 
trim lines that typify all-welded design. No cumber- 
some braces complicate its design. No rivet or bolt 
holes weaken its frame. No needless slabs of metal 
weigh it down; in their stead is the lighter, far 
stronger, welded fabrication of rolled alloy steels. 


More and more, heavy industry is coming to realize 
that arc welding and simplicity go hand in hand... 
that welding encourages design for function alone 
... and that only welding permits a complete check 
on the work at all times—both in materials and 
workmanship. 
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Welding electrodes for this specific job are made 
by P&H, the same manufacturer who builds giant 
excavators, road machinery, and overhead cranes of 
rolled alloy steels, all welded. The fruits of this 
unique user-maker experience are available to all 
who call on P&H for America’s most complete arc 


welding service, 


Manufacturers of 


Overhead Cranes ® Electric Hoists 
Excavators © Welding Positioners 
Arc Welders © Welding Electrodes 


MILWAUKEE 14, WISCONSIN 
CORPQRBATION sv 
_ ANG WELDERS - EXCAVATORS - sean QB ~ WOISTS » WELDING ELECTRODES 
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trasted with the relative ease and luxury of all 
American living. Man does not live by bread alone 
and one need receive only a few letters from old 
friends in various parts of Europe to realize that 
the United States is, to the people of that Dark 
Continent, a Land of Hope and Glory as well as 
one of Milk and Honey. The question is whether 
we realize the implications of this belief. 


Faith in ourselves 


The advantages of the people of our fortunate 
country are not limited to the almost incalculable 
potential of our agriculture, our industry and our 
commerce; nor to the more easily exaggerated 
energy, intelligence and self-reliance of the aver- 
age American. Underlying these assets, and to a 
large extent creating these assets, is a faith in 
human nature, and in the reality of Divine Guid- 
ance when humbly and sincerely sought, which 
no other people possesses in like degree. Whether 
we have that faith because we are fortunate, or 
whether we are fortunate because we have that 
faith, is another question which Americans might 
soberly ask themselves. 

What is beyond question is the fact that the 
faith still vibrant in America, though moribund 
in Europe and undeveloped in Asia, is of the 
essence of that Western Civilization which the 
last two wars have blasted in its original home. 
One cannot adequately consider the state of this 
nation, as the first disillusioning postwar year 
draws to its close, without emphasizing that 
America today is potentially much more than a 
nation. Whether by accident or design, it is also 
the heir of the classical and Christian traditions, 
which by their respective emphasis on self-im- 
provement and on personal obligation produced 
the conviction that Man is more important than 
the State. 

That is why, from any general and long-range 
viewpoint, no price that eliminates an agency like 
OPA can be called too high. For if the tradition 
that Self-Control is more important than State- 
Control should go by default in this country, it 
would be lost to all mankind. The torch which 
was lighted in ancient Athens, to be rekindled 
and made more effulgent at Bethlehem, can be 
extinguished. Government cannot sustain this 
beacon, for only the individual, acting as such, 
can supply its fuel. 

The responsibility of the individual American, 
who rightly discerns that God and not the State 
is “Author of Liberty,” is the stronger today be- 
cause there is abroad in the world a philosophy 
rival to that of Western Civilization and steadily 
extending its sway over people who are easier 
converts because they are deprived of hope. 
Soviet Russia, like the United States, is more than 
a nation. It also is the protagonist of an idea, and 
one which runs counter to every American in- 
Stinct. “Subordinate yourself to governmental 
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decree,” say the advo- 
cates of Communism. 
“Emancipate yourself 
from governmental regi- 
mentation” say those 
who believe in the prin- 
ciples on which this re- 
public was founded. 

There is a natural, and OF NATION'S BUSINESS 
increasing, tendency to argue that a fundamental 
cleavage of this character makes it absurd to talk 
of ‘One World.” The situation, rather, seems akin 
to that which Mussolini arrogantly asserted 
when, in the heyday of Fascism, he announced: 
“The struggle between two worlds can permit no 
compromise. Either We or They!” 


War Would Ruin Victor 


It is not, perhaps fortunately, so simple as that 
terrifying alternative implies. A third world war, 
between an Anglo-American alliance as “We” 
and a league of Communist states as “They,” 
might lead to the atomic destruction of the latter. 
But assuredly it would also produce such a fur- 
ther extension of governmental controls in the 
democracies that they would lose the very virtues 
which they defend. 

The contribution of Professor Toynbee has been 
to emphasize, with a wealth of supporting evi- 
dence, that we have now passed the stage where 
thinking in strictly national terms has any fund- 
amental meaning or reality. Writing even be- 
fore the last war this English philosopher con- 
cluded that “the comfortable road of a growing 
civilization has been remorselessly closed by the 
catastrophe of a social breakdown.”’ 

For an American this grim conclusion is as yet 
far less obvious than for an Englishman. But that 
advantage does not diminish the comfort in the 
moral with which this great historian crowns his 
work. When a civilization is growing, he points 
out, the role of creative leadership—national or 
individual—is that of aggressive response to 
whatever challenge circumstance offers. But 
when a Civilization is disintegrating the same 
type of creative leadership “is called upon to 
play the part of a saviour who comes to the res- 
area 

Essentially, this is what Herbert Hoover said, 
on the conclusion of his recent famine survey: 





“The jeopardy to mankind by famine 
gives to us an opportunity to change the 
energies of the world from killing to saving 
life. These months can bring the glow of 
a new faith, and a new hope for the dawn 
of a new era, to mankind.” 


Magnificent is the potential destiny of a free 
republic which is in the emergency guided, by its 
traditions, its resources, its humanitarianism and 
its leadership, to lift the saviour’s torch. 

FELIX MORLEY 
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Uli linke fot Chinede-fhnctitan lente 


When, several months ago, THE CHASE BANK 
reopened its offices in Shanghai, Hong Kong 
and Tientsin, it again provided American 
business with banking facilities to expedite 
and widen the flow of commerce between this 
nation and China. 

These Chase branches are keys to the devel- 
opment of trade with China—a country where 
approximately one-fifth of the world’s popula- 
tion lives. 

Chase Foreign Department officers in New 


York are in constant communication with 
these Far-Eastern offices and therefore can 
supply current information on markets and 
conditions to executives of American business 
firms. 

It is believed that tomorrow’s trade with 
China will be substantially larger than in pre- 
war years. Enterprising manufacturers and 
merchants who desire to take full advantage of 
the opportunities presented will find the Chase 
a willing and helpful business ally. 


You are invited to send for the current edition of our Folder “Import and Exchange Regulations of the principal countries of the World,” 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
HEAD OFFICE: Pine Street corner of Nossau 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


a LONDON—6 Lombard Street + 51 Berkeley Square + Bush House, Aldwych 
ae . San Juan * Panama + Colon + Cristobal + Balboo + Offices of Representatives: Mexico City * Cairo + Bombay 
ees ee “THE CHASE BANK: Shanghai « Hong Kong «¢ Tientsin «© Paris 
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The U. S. and World Affairs 


HERE IS an Alice-in-Wonderland 
quality about the shape of world 
affairs these days. 

A Paris dispatch rightly contrasts 
“the vast importance of the subjects 
which the Foreign Ministers are not 
discussing”’ with the “relative triviali- 
tv’ of the topics discussed. In the UN 
Security Council, representatives of history’s 
most dynamic dictatorship, whose current ambi- 
tions send war chills down the global spine, insist 
that peace is menaced by a quiescent and tooth- 
less dictatorship in Spain. 


Hard Problems Are Put Off 


Postponement of knotty problems, such as the 
disposition of Italian colonies, signifying failure 
to get together, is hailed as a successful achieve- 
ment. Optimism (in its rare appearances) is 
graded like a fever thermometer—‘real” opti- 
mism being reported one day, the “cautious” or 
“restrained” kind the next day. The fears and 
plans and conflicts involved in squabbles about 
Iran or Franco or the Danube, perfectly obvious 
to anyone who is politically literate, are never 
mentioned in the official debates. 

The result is an atmosphere of make-believe 
in which every reference to reality has the impact 
of an explosion. Many reasons might be cited for 
this lack of realism. One of them, without doubt, 
is the acute Anglo-American embarrassment over 
the exorbitant concessions and promises made 
to Russia during the war, at the expense of loyal 
allies like China and Poland and in violation of 
the Atlantic Charter and other solemn pledges. 
Another is the failure of the United States to 
focus its policies, to decide what it wants and how 
it proposes to get it. A third is the deliberate 
strategy of confusion and delay followed by the 
USSR, which apparently prefers to keep the world 
agitated and fluid. 

But much of the muddle can be traced to an- 
other and more significant source: the time-lag 
between political thinking and the new weapons 
of war-making. Whether from habit or despair, 
nations continue to maneuver grimly for bases, 
naval life lines, territorial security belts and other 
military values which are utterly irrelevant to a 
war fought with atom bombs, planes of 10,000 
mile range, guided missiles, stratospheric rockets 
and bacterial offensives. While military science 
perfects methods to cancel out space, foreign 
offices and political commentators maintain the 
fictions of yesterday’s mile-by-mile strategy. 
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Only mental inertia can explain the 
delusion that bases in the Mediterra- 
nean, a frontier deeper in Europe, a 
naval bastion at Dairen or fortifica- 
tions on the Kuriles guarantee the 
security of Russia. Strategically, the 
Dardanelles in our day and age are 
about as decisive as a mud creek. We 
can understand the haggling over maps in eco- 
nomic and political terms, in terms of nation- 
al prestige and ideological advantages, but the 
military arguments are so much myth and mist. 
The idea that cession of a few hundred miles of 
its soil by Turkey to Russia would help shield the 
3aku oil fields is silly on the face of it. In short, 
the old equation between territorial expansion 
and war security was blown up at Hiroshima, and 
before that by Goering’s first crude V-bombs. 


Atomic Realism 


That is why the Security Council, in tackling 
the problem of atomic controls, may be said to 
have made contact with real life for the first 
time. This issue overshadows all others. The 
American proposals presented by Bernard 
Baruch, and the violent Soviet reaction to them, 
ripped big holes in the camouflage on world 
affairs. 

They left the deep fears and distrusts between 
the “two worlds” exposed to the naked eye. 

The Pollyanna boys on the air and in editorial 
sanctums strained to convince themselves that 
the Washington and Moscow ideas were “not so 
far apart” after all. They found many parallel 
suggestions in the two sets of proposals. The core 
of the American plan, however, is unlimited in- 
spection of atomic activity, backed by effective 
punitive powers and unabridged by one-nation 
veto rights. And it was precisely this core that the 
Kremlin rejected in an angry outburst. The eager 
hope that Russia might still be induced, by fear 
if not appeasement, to participate in a world or- 
der thus suffered its most serious rebuff. There 
was little expectation that Stalin would accept 
the Baruch proposals, but few had foreseen a re- 
jection so complete and so vehement. 

It cut through diplomatic persiflage and offered 
at least a partial answer to the question that has 
worried observers of the international scene: 
What is the real Soviet opinion of the United Na- 
tions organization? The official Moscow Pravda 
in its attack on the atom plan gave the answer 
in guarded language. But the unofficial Commu- 
nist press abroad has dotted the i’s and crossed 
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You von’r SEE the whole iceberg 
when you see only what’s above water. 


A mighty big part of it is hidden below 


the surface... 


.and it’s that way with some trans- 


portation costs. 

It’s impossible, for instance, to tell 
exactly how big real transportation costs 
are by air or water or intercity truck. A 
big part of the cost is hidden below the 
surface. 

These hidden additions to your trans- 


portation bills are paid by you in the in- 


creased taxes made necessary when the 


private business of commercial trans- 


portation uses publicly constructed and 


maintained airways, waterways, and 
highways, without paying adequate 
mpensation. 

But there is no such uncertainty about 
final costs of rail transportation. The 
freight bill tells the whole story, for 
railroads pay all their own costs. They 


build and maintain the roadways on 


rssocurionor AMERICAN RAILROADS. 
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which they run- ind they pay taxes 
which help to support all sorts of pub 
lic services 

Hidden-cost transportation takes tax 
money out of the Federal and state 
treasuries and means higher taxes for 


Svcry bi rd 


y. 
Rail transportation puts tax money 
local, state and Federal treasuries, 

and means not only lower taxes but also 
the lowest real commercial transporta- 


tion costs in the world. 
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the t’s. William Z. Foster, top American Com- 
munist, did an uninhibited job. 

“The United Nations,’ he wrote in the Daily 
Worker even before Pravda came through, “is 
now in the control of the United States and Great 
Britain, and these two powers are using their 
control to further their imperialist plans jointly 
to rule the world. With this grandiose scheme in 
mind, these powers are employing the mechanism 
of the United Nations in an effort to mobilize the 
capitalist world against the USSR, which country 
they consider the main obstacle in the way of 
their imperialist policy. Therefore, should the 
United Nations, through the Atomic Authority 
as proposed by Mr. Baruch, get control of the 
world’s production and application of atomic 
energy, this could only mean the American and 
British imperialists would thereby acquire a most 
powerful weapon.” 

There is no margin for hope that Mr. Foster 
was talking out of turn. The Communist press 
in other countries sang the same tune and it all 
blended harmoniously with the Muscovite press 
and radio counterpoint. In the interests of atomic 
realism, as opposed to Alice-in-Wonderland fan- 
tasy, we had better face the fact that the Soviet 
regime looks on the United Nations as a virtual 
anti-Soviet alliance and therefore will not—by its 
own logic can not—relinquish any part, however 
small, of its absolute veto on UN action. 


Uncle Sam as Villain 

In the same realistic spirit we must also take 
note of the fact that the United States has dis- 
placed Great Britain as the main target of Soviet 
abuse. While Britons were cast as the principal 
villains in the Communist propaganda melo- 
drama, a lot of Americans demanded that Uncle 
Sam act as mediator between Russia and Great 
Britain. Now it is the turn of escapist British po- 
liticos to play with the beguiling notion that John 
Bull might serve as arbiter and conciliator be- 
tween the USA and the USSR. 

In both instances the would-be intermediaries 
were merely falling in with the consistent Mus- 
covite objective, which has been to drive a wedge 
between the English-speaking powers, to blind 
them to the identity of their basic interests and 
moral preferences. The nations most interested 
in the postwar settlements can hardly assume the 
pose of neutral and objective go-betweens. They 
might fool themselves but not others. 


The Latin American Angle 

The most distressing aspect of the stepped-up 
anti-American drive is its growing strength 
south of the Rio Grande. Though there isn’t half 
the excitement about the Communist menace in 
Latin America that there was, until quite re- 
cently, about the Fascist menace, it is at least 
twice as real. Americans as different in their back- 
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grounds as Herbert Hoo- 
ver and H. V. Kaltenborn 
have returned from tours 
of Latin America deeply 
impressed by the extent of 
the Communist-fostered 
anti-Yanqui propaganda. 
Besides, under the new 
Moscow _line—evidenced 
by the rapprochement between Russia and Ar- 
gentina—the two extremes now meet and merge 
so far as the offensive against our Good Neighbor 
hopes is concerned. 

Numerically the Communist movements in 
Latin America are negligible. Politically they are 
far from negligible. Their influence is particu- 
larly effective through domination of the Latin 
American Labor Federation (CTAL), headed by 
the pro-Soviet Mexican labor leader, Vincente 
Lombardo Toledano, and affiliated with the new 
Moscow-controlled World Federation of Trade 
Unions. It is scarcely reassuring to contemplate 
what the CTAL could do in case of another war, 
through its control of the most important Latin 
American trade unions in shipping, transport, 
communications, mining and other key indus- 
tries. Hitler at his peak of power never possessed 
a Fifth Column in our hemisphere remotely com- 
parable in size, discipline and strategic deploy- 
ment. 

President Truman’s plan for inter-American 
military collaboration has of course touched off 
thunder on the Left. The so-called Council for 
Pan-American Democracy, a CTAL setup with 
headquarters in New York, hastened to warn ina 
formal resolution that it “would mean that all 
Latin America would be placed completely at the 
mercy of the United States.” That is the gist of 
the story told by all other Left mouthpieces. 

It is an instructive fact that one of the most 
blistering assaults on the Truman suggestion 
came from a leading Communist in Argentina, 
Rodolfo Ghioldi, editor of the Buenos Aires party- 
line daily La Hora. He saw the new Stalin-Peron 
cordiality as a blow to United States aggressive 
designs on the rest of the hemisphere. ‘The im- 
portant thing now,” he concluded, “is that Ar- 
gentina adopt a coherent foreign policy which 
would include, as a first step, disassociation from 
the plan for Pan-American ‘military coopera- 
tion.’ ” 

Against this background our State Department 
would seem to have ample provocation to support 
the liberal groups in Latin America which, more 
so than the extreme conservatives, are fighting 
Communist infiltration and control. But it is 
obliged to keep hands off in deference to non- 
intervention principles and pledges. There we 
have the dilemma posed by Argentina over again 
in a new context and on a much larger scale. 

EUGENE LYONS 
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Do they call you “a good boss’’? 


Every company, whether it cultivates it or not, inevitably 
acquires a reputation as either a good place to work or a 
bad one. 

To every employer, a good reputation has an importance 
beyond personal satisfaction. It is a practical operating factor. 
It affects the company’s ability to attract and hold good men. 
It subtly influences the working attitudes and efficiency of 
the company’s man-power. 

If you will look into the personnel policies of the “good 
places to work,” you will find a substantial number have 
pension plans in operation. 

A pension plan contributes to the smooth operation of a 
business in several ways. First, it is a welcome expression to 
your employees of your interest in their personal welfare. 
Second, it assures your older men a greater measure of secu- 
rity. Third, it offers the promising youngster and the man in 
his prime a chance to move ahead through regular retirement 
of their seniors. 
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These are real benefits. They pay off in contentment, 
loyalty, stability. 

The John Hancock will be glad to put its extensive pension 
plan experience at your disposal. These plans are broad in 
scope, adaptable to your special needs. Conditions for their 
installation are especially favorable right now. 

A note to your local John Hancock agent will bring detailed 
information. 
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Washington Scenes 


above the legislative chambers, a 
sign to tourists that Congress has gone 
home. On their return, the lawmakers 
ought to find the air of Washington 
a lot clearer than it has been these 
past six months. 

The election in November will be 
the first the United States has held under peace- 
ful conditions in a long, long time. Not since 
1938, the year of Munich, has there been a real 
national referendum in which the predominant 
issues have been domestic. 

Congress, it is agreed, is badly in need of a 
first-hand directive, and this regardless of which 
party triumphs next fall. The “voice of the peo- 
ple,” as it has been coming into Washington, too 
often has had a phony ring. Telegrams, letters 
and postcards have poured in on the legislators. 
Old-timers on the Hill, however, have been sus- 
picious of many of these appeals and threats, 
noting that they smacked of well organized cam- 
paigns. Anyway, they know that the great bulk of 
their constituents never bother to write. 


Election Will Prove Much 


Therefore, a show-down at the polls will clear 
the air and give members of Congress an un- 
challengeable expression of the voters’ will. In 
«ddition, the 1946 election will have several other 
noteworthy aspects. 

There will be no coat-tails to cling to this time; 
every candidate will have to depend on his merits 
or his voting record. For the first time in 14 years, 
the Democrats will go into a campaign without 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, although, as was said here 
previously, they will attempt to capitalize on 
his memory 

The outcome will be widely interpreted as a 
vote of confidence, or no confidence, in the ad- 
ministration of President Harry S. Truman. Also, 
it will be regarded as an augury of what may 
happen in the quadrennial battle in 1948. 

This last aspect will be of particular interest 
abroad. The pre-eminence of the United States 
among the nations and the fact that so many 
millions in Europe, Asia and Africa look to it for 
aid and inspiration have increased global inter- 
est in American affairs to an all-time high. This 
is borne out by the colony of foreign correspon- 
dents in Washington, which has grown remark- 
ably since V-J Day. 

The United States is the only one of the powers, 
aside from China, which has not had an election 
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since the war. Britain held hers last 
summer, swapping Churchill and con- 
servatism for Attlee and socialism in 
the midst of the Big Three Conference 
at Potsdam. Russia also has held an 
election of sorts, giving her regimented 
millions a chance to vote aye on a one- 
party ticket drawn up for them by the 
Communist hierarchy. France has held two elec- 
tions, the last one representing a setback for the 
French Communists. Even conquered Germany 
has gone to the polls in the American zone. 


Much Criticism at Home 


The discord in Washington in the meantime— 
the strife between the White House and Capitol 
Hill, the rows within the two great parties, the 
vetoes and the snail-like pace of legislation—have 
had a depressing effect on many students of the 
American system. One of them, at the time Mr. 
Truman and Congress were battling over OPA, 
let out an anguished cry in a Washington news- 
paper, saying that the United States Govern- 
ment had become a “laughing-stock.”’ 

Admittedly, other governments work more 
smoothly and more swiftly. Under the British 
parliamentary system, for example, a deadlock is 
resolved by the resignation or reshuffling of the 
Cabinet; sometimes by a decision of the Prime 
Minister to dissolve Parliament and call a general 
election. If the British system were in vogue here 
in the United States, there is little doubt that the 
will of the people would have been ascertained 
before this. 

But Lord Bryce, in “The American Common- 
wealth,” went into all that more than a half-cen- 
tury ago. 

“All governments are faulty,” said that acute 
student of politics. “To any one familiar with the 
practical workings of free governments, it is a 
standing wonder that they work at all... . With 
freedom, when it emerges among the more pro- 
gressive races, there come dissension and faction; 
and it takes many centuries to form those habits 
of compromise, that love of order, and that re- 
spect for public opinion which make democracy 
tolerable. ... 

‘Now, this good sense and that power of sub- 
ordinating sectional to national interests which 
we call patriotism, exist in higher measure in 
America than in any of the great states of Europe. 
And the United States, more than any other 
country, are governed by public opinion, that is 
to say, by the general sentiment of the mass of 
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EVERY PIN marks a wholesale supply point. 
EVERY POINT is a convenient source of supply 
for Texaco fuels and lubricants. 

ONE PURCHASE AGREEMENT sets up this 
service for all your plants, wherever located... 
INSURING each plant the benefits of high 
quality and product uniformity — for uniform 
performance and operating economy . . 
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.. from more than 2300 Texaco Supply Points! 


Engineers — to cooperate in increasing output, 
reducing costs. 

PROOF of performance in similar service to 
thousands of industrial organizations all over 
the U. S. 

‘PHONE the nearest of Texaco’s more than 
2300 wholesale supply points or write to The 
Texas Company, National Sales Division, 135 


East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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the nation, which all organs of the national gov- 
ernment and of the state governments look to 
and obey...” 

If a nation desires perfect stability, Bryce ob- 
served, it has to put up with slowness and cum- 
prousness. If, on the other hand, it seeks to obtain 
executive speed and vigor by concentration of 
power, it must run the risk that power will be 
abused and irrevocable steps too hastily taken. 

The Founding Fathers, having escaped from 
the grip oi British tyranny, made sure that there 
was no concentration of power in the fledgling 
republic. Their task was to set up a government 
strong enough to serve the purposes of the union, 
yet not so strong as to endanger the liberties of 
the people Hence the American system of checks 
and balances 

The authors of the Constitution, wary of the 
snap judgment of a popular majority, so dis- 
tributed power that no branch of government 
could seize all of it. 

“That power might be abused,” said Marshall 
in his “Life of Washington,” ‘* was deemed a con- 
clusive reason why it should not be conferred.” 


Checks on Our Government 


The most recent instance of one branch seek- 
ing to dominate another was, of course, Mr. Roose- 
velt’s attempt in 1937 to infuse “‘new blood”’ into 
the Supreme Court and thereby get a tribunal 
more favorable to his reforms. Though FDR was 
then at the peak of his power, having carried 46 
of the 48 states, he suffered his most humiliating 
defeat. An angry people, through their repre- 
sentatives in Congress, killed the so-called court- 
packing plan. 

Thus, they again exemplified the thing that so 
deeply impressed Lord Bryce back in the 1880's, 
America’s “reverence for the Constitution.” 

In spite of the fact, therefore, that it some- 
times looks like a “‘laughing-stock,” there is no 
evidence that Americans desire any fundamental 
change in their system of government. This 
promises to be the case even though their pa- 
tience is put to a greater strain in the days ahead. 
For it may be that, as a result of the November 
election, they will find among their checks and 
balances a Democratic President, a Republican 
House of Representatives, and a Supreme Court 
that includes men who despise each other. 

The low-down on November, and the question 
of whether the GOP can pick up the 26 seats 
needed to control the House, is that the poli- 
ticilans are very uncertain about the outcome, no 
matter what brave statements they make to the 
contrary. 

Some political scouts, coming into Washington, 
Say that the voters are apathetic and want to 
go fishing; others report that they are angry over 
strikes, shortages and the high cost of living. 

“It looks to me,” said a veteran Republican, 
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“like the people are mad. 
The only question is, 
Whom are they mad at 
—the Republicans or the 
Democrats?” 

At this stage, that 
seems to be as good an 
analysis as any. 
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Nobody “sold” President Truman the draft- 
labor provision which he suggested at the time 
of the railroad strike. It was strictly his own 
idea, and was aimed at John L. Lewis’ coal miners 
as much as at the railroad workers. Mr. Truman 
has never backed down on his drastic proposal, 
despite the unfavorable kick-back, and very like- 
ly would put it forward again in the event of a 
strike that paralyzed the national economy. 





Postmaster General Robert E. Hannegan is 
making an early book on the Republican nominee 
for President in 48. His favorite, as of today, is 
Senator Robert A. Taft of Ohio. 

This is especially significant in view of the 
Administration’s effort to make Taft the villain 
in the OPA fight. Mr. Truman obviously sought 
to make Taft the personification of a manufac- 
turers’ drive for higher prices. Over and over 
again, he hammered away at the “Taft amend- 
ment.” Altogether he mentioned the Ohioan 
about 40 times. 





Why is it that the Russians switched their 
name-calling propaganda from Great Britain to 
the United States? 

Top officials, unalarmed, believe that this is the 
answer: Whenever things are going badly inside 
Russia, Moscow seeks to distract the masses by 
working up an external scare. Right now things 
are going very badly. Reconversion in Russia has 
been a thousand times more difficult than it has 
been in the United States. 

The propaganda chiefs discovered, however, 
that the Russians didn’t scare easily when Britain 
was mentioned. A bigger, more formidable bogey 
was needed. They therefore ordered Pravda, 
Izvestia and the Moscow radio to turn their fire 
on the United States. According to intelligence 
reports, the Russian people have a wholesome re- 
spect for the might of the United States. 





One consequence of this anti-American propa- 
ganda, wholly unforeseen, was to create a more 
favorable atmosphere in Washington for the Brit- 
ish loan. Russian hostility, it seems, always tends 
to draw America and Britain closer together. At 
any rate, the House approved the British loan by 
a margin far greater than the Administration 
had hoped. Congress is likely to withhold funds 
for a Russian loan. 

EDWARD T. FOLLIARD 
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Tune in“ Harvest of Stars” every Sunday, NBC Network. See neu spapers for time and station. 
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Ice Cream for Everybody 


AND INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS ARE ON THE JOB! 


A BILLION gallons of delicious, healthful ice cream — twice 
as much as ever before—that’s the ice cream industry's goal. 

“Make mine vanilla!”—Yes, about half the new total will 
be America’s favorite. About 170,000,000 gallons will be 
chocolate. An estimated 140,000,000 pounds of fruits will 
be used—including 60,000,000 pounds of strawberries. And 
17,000,000 pounds of nuts. 

America’s ice cream is produced by more than 6,200 manu- 
facturers— masters of flavor, blending and texture — masters, 
too, when it comes to delivering the creamy goodness of their 
freezers with all the smoothness, flavor and nourishment intact. 

“Masters of Delivery!” That’s where thousands of Interna- 
tional Trucks play their part. And how they play their part! 

These trucks perform so efficiently that for the last 15 years 
more heavy-duty Internationals have served American com- 


merce and industry than any other make. 
Built in all types and sizes—there is a rugged, dependable 


International to do the work—no matter what the job. 


And when it comes to truck service, International provides 
the industry's outstanding facilities —available everywhere 
from International Branches and thousands of International 


Dealers. 
Motor Truck Division 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago 1, Illinois 


& Other International Harvester Products: 
FARM POWER AND EQUIPMENT 
INDUSTRIAL POWER .. . REFRIGERATION 
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The Month’s Business Highlights 


RICES are not going to run away. 
prc: will be no holocaust. This 
is the opinion of Washington observers 
pest qualified to view the situation 
realistically. Prices naturally spurt 
when controls are removed or are 
weakened but, if conditions favorable 
to all-out production are maintained, 
the rise in most items soon will be checked. 

The second War Powers Act still is on the books. 
The Treasury and the Federal Reserve have far- 
reaching authority. The public debt is certain to 
be put upon a more manageable basis. The ap- 
proval of the British loan has had a stimulating 
effect. With sensible restraint on the part of labor, 
business and the consumer, no reason is seen why 
the country should not weather the storm of an 
economic equinox. 


Bowles Was Vulnerable 


Most Washington economists were not blind 
to the imperfections of OPA. Of one thing they 
are certain, the administrator should not have 
other political irons in the fire. That made Mr. 
Bowles particularly vulnerable. OPA failed to 
grasp the practicalities of production and dis- 
tribution, the most effective safeguards against 
inflation. 

That feeling toward OPA has developed since 
V-J Day. Nearly everyone on Capitol Hill is willing 
to admit that OPA did a pretty thorough job dur- 
ing the war. The organization, however, never 
seemed able to adjust itself to peacetime condi- 
tions. It put great reliance on delay. If a justifi- 
able price increase could be stalled a month it was 
looked upon as a gain. As a matter of fact, it was 
retarding production which would have meant 
more than the price increase that had to be 
granted anyway. 

Strong convictions are a luxury few executive 
branch officials can afford. They have a red-flag 
effect on Congress. Legislators do not hold in high 
regard messianic figures claiming to be the de- 
fenders of their constituents. 

As prices increase they generate the forces that 
will bring them down. It would be too much to 
expect stable prices after the worst war in his- 
tory. The curve of prices is certain to be a very 
jagged line. There is a feeling, however, that the 
peaks will not go too high nor the valleys too deep. 
Nearly everyone agrees that a recession is certain 
to come, sooner or later. Some are of the opinion 
that it will be something like that of 1937. There 
are a few who think prices are likely to go to the 
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point where the break, when it comes, 
will be worse than in 1920, and that 
the one of 1937 would not show on 
the same chart. 

As long as price increases do not 
exceed the percentage of payroll in- 
creases in business and industry, no 
outcry from other than extremists is 
regarded as likely. As soon as prices pass the 
payroll-increase mark, resistance is expected to 
begin to take form. If that reasoning is correct, 
it means that buyers generally will not begin 
to hold back until price levels advance by some 
20 per cent. 

The flood of telegrams demanding restoration 
of OPA really had little effect on the legislative 
situation. Persons elected to public office have 
their own very efficient ways of gaging public 
opinion. In this case they knew that the number 
of voters who are tired of controls and regimenta- 
tion is probably greater than those who want OPA 
extended without change. It is difficult to throw a 
scare into Congress. The lawmakers realized that 
they were handling an explosive matter and that 
they would be in trouble if prices were to run 
away, but most of them were willing to gamble 
that higher prices would bring about no work 
stoppages as the President predicted. They ad- 
mitted that prices would rise. But so would pro- 
duction. In the case of most items they feel sure 
that production soon will check the price rise. 

There also was lack of confidence in the whole 
OPA setup. It was doubted if the organization 
had the competence to handle a complicated bill 
or could be trusted to follow a broadly phrased 
mandate. 


Soft Goods Have Been Booming 


While the manufacturers of durable goods 
have been wrestling with strikes and the after- 
math of strikes, the producers of non-durables 
have been making hay. Comparatively speaking, 
there have been few strikes in the non-durable 
goods industries. Production has been at a high 
rate during the summer, as it was during the 
steel and coal strike period. Inventories have in- 
creased despite the phenomenal expansion in de- 
mand. Department store sales show an increase 
of more than one third this summer over the high 
level maintained during the summer of 1945. 

Production of non-durables has been spurred 
additionally by price increases. 

Nearly every all-time record in this type of man- 
ufacture will be broken in this calendar year, 
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Management’s -eye-view of the 


Santa Fe 





Vieu from fire man's eat in ide Cd f 0) f Santa Fe 


Many of the fine things you are enjoying and are 
about to enjoy on the Santa Fe are the direct result 
of riding the line rather than riding an office chair. 

You can see more railroad from the cab of a 
locomotive than you can from a typewritten re- 
port. It all goes to prove that foresight is better 
than hindsight. 

That’s why you so often find the top executives 
of Santa Fe at the “head-end” of Santa Fe trains. 
They ride in front by desire and by design to see 
what lies ahead. 

The modern railroad executive, who has grown 
up with tracks and trains and who has spent a 
large part of his life in railroading, looks at a sec- 
tion of track not in terms of ties and rails but in 
terms of the possible improvements for better 
service to shippers and passengers. 


SANTA FE SYSTEM LINES 


Serving the West and Southwest 





creat fleet of Diesel locomotit Tn cay 


Coupling long experience with mature vision, he 
translates new ideas into action with immediate 
decision which is both practical and timely. 

This practical “Management’s-eye-view” has led 
to the straightening of curves, improved roadbeds 
new bridges and many other things which pay off 
in terms of better service for both passengers and 
shippers. It has led also to improvements of design 
and handling in the locomotives themselves. 

From time to time during the next few months, 
Santa Fe will announce a number of new features 
improving its service and 
equipment. Watch for 
them. 
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it is anticipated. While there was a period that 
was termed a sellers’ lockout, it did not last long. 
There is evidence that purchasers are more cau- 
tious. Various textile products which have been 
offered at high prices as an experiment did not 
move and price reductions have been found neces- 
sary before they would sell readily. 

Persons who are provident and who hold a large 
percentage of the country’s savings are expected 
to wait for a recession in prices before buying 
more than urgent needs in a market where the 
puying power of their dollar is less than they ex- 
pect it to be later. Some pressure is being taken 
off of goods by heavy expenditures in the service 
fields. 

Vacation travel this summer was in amazing 
yolume. The season began early. Some resorts in 
New England had more visitors in June than ina 
normal August. The influx later in the season 
overtaxed all facilities. With 12 per cent fewer 
cars on the road, gasoline consumption is exceed- 
ing all estimates. A much larger proportion of 
gasoline of premium grades is being sold than 
usual. These are examples where buying power 
is being blotted up by services and in the purchase 
of commodities that are in good supply. The flair 
for old clothing among vacationists must be hav- 
ing an effect on demand. 

The discouraging feature of the situation, 
however, is the fact that a small percentage of the 
buyers can bid up prices of scarce articles. It is 
believed that prices would have to rise 20 per cent 
over the July 1 level before buyers would begin to 
hold back purchases in sufficient volume to re- 
verse the price trend. 


Unions in Bad Repute 


Public relations of labor unions are in a much 
worse state than those of industry. It would be 
necessary to go back many years in industrial his- 
tory to find a time when public feeling toward 
capital could compare with sentiment today 
against labor leaders and the big unions. It is 
apparent that the majority of the people feel that 
labor has abused its power, that it has been 
thoroughly selfish and contemptuous of the pub- 
lic interest. 

It is a dangerous thing to deprive the public 
of its conveniences. To deprive it of necessities is 
to court retaliation that may not be tempered 
with reason. The railroad and coal strikes did not 
last long enough to interfere seriously with sup- 
plies of essentials but they brought home to the 
people what would have happened had they been 
continued for a brief period longer. As a result, 
the leaders of the big unions are sitting on a 
volcano. Public resentment is against the leader- 
ship more than against the men. It is realized 
that the men have little real voice in what is done 
and that, too, is resented. 

While the press leans over backward in its news 
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columns to be fair, edi- 
torial expressions are for 
the most against the 
labor leaders. Yet they 
apparently are not sensi- 
tive to the effect of edi- 
torials on public opinion. 

There is no doubt that 
the public feels that 
labor is entitled to many of the gains it has made 
in the past decade but some of them are likely to 
be lost. It would be much more difficult to obtain 
restrictions on union activities had the labor lead- 
ers paid more attention to their public relations. 

Labor unions avoided restrictive legislation at 
this session of Congress by a narrow margin. This 
gives them another chance to bid for public sup- 
port. Without it they cannot hove to continue un- 
controlled. 
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Public Support is Being Lost 


Were conditional no-strike pledges given vol- 
untarily; were some plan for arbitrating differ- 
ences put forward; were penalties exacted and 
damages resulting from contract violations paid 
for—were things of that sort done voluntarily, 
they would bid for public support but if this op- 
portunity is lost another chance may not present 
itself soon. 

This does not mean that the public official, and 
the public itself are not pro-worker. There is no 
disposition to deprive labor of any real right. The 
intent of public officials, and apparently of the 
public as well, is to couple responsibility with 
labor’s power, to get a better distribution of wage 
benefits among all workers and to provide ma- 
chinery for the orderly settlement of labor dis- 
putes. 

Many public officials still feel that labor does 
not get its proper share of the national income. 
There is an intense desire to see the proportion 
change but the objective of the statesman is to 
see that the proportion goes all the way to the 
bottom and is not absorbed by ten per cent of the 
workers at the top. 

A simple way of obtaining responsibility for 
labor unions would be the organization of a labor 
party. If candidates of such a party had to go be- 
fore the electorate, the interests of the general 
public would get more consideration. Unity with- 
in the old parties has become difficult to attain 
and labor is increasingly restless in each of them. 
Life is moving at an accelerated rate these days. 
Possibly the advent of a labor party is not as re- 
mote as it would seem. 

A labor party in England has brought with it a 
sense of national responsibility. There the old les- 
son has been relearned: It is a chastening experi- 
ence to go to the office every day and work for the 
practical application of promised panaceas. 

PAUL WOOTTON 
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Somebody, probably, who looked 
through a haystack of figures 
to find a lost mistake. 


Maybe it went astray between a 
sales check and a stock report. 
Maybe between the time sheet and— 


Maybe! Yes, but why was it made, 
anyway? 


Loox at the reason for most mistakes 
and you’ll find the culprit is—copying. 
For when figures are transferred from 
sales checks to stock reports, from time 
sheets to wage slips, errors do creep in. 


N.W. AYER & SON 
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But errors need not be made ! Compt- 


ometer Peg-Board Methods can cut 
the copying that causes them down to 
bed-rock. Post figures once. Through 
this plan, final results are produced 
from original records. Comptometer 
Peg-Board Methods minimize paper- 
work—and they may be used to yield 
any combined statement you wish. 
On every kind of accounting prob- 
lem—be it payrolls, production con- 
trol, distribution of labor and expense, 
sales analysis or inventories—progres- 
sive business is utilizing Comptometer 


Peg-Board Methods to gain real savings. 





They can simplify your own proce- 
dure, too. To find out how, write fora 
copy of ‘‘Comptometer Peg-Board 
Methods.”’ Or telephone your nearest 
Comptometer Co. representative. The 
Comptometer, made only by Felt & 
Tarrant Manufacturing Co., Chicago, 
is sold exclusively by the Comptometer 
Company, 1712 N. Paulina Street, 


Chicago 22, Illinois. 


COMPTOMETER 


PAT. OFF 


Adding-Calculating Machines and Methods 
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Workers Can’t Eat Dollars 


By HENRY HAZLITT 


IF PRICES go up as fast as 
wages, maybe it means that 
unions are not doing the job 


for which they claim credit 


ly RECENT decades, and above all 
in recent years, an enormously 
exaggerated idea has grown up of 
what unions can do to improve the 
status of labor, and particularly to 
raise wages. These exaggerated no- 
tions are held not only by union 
leaders and union members them- 
selves, but by men and women in 
all walks of life. The time has come 
for realistic stocktaking. 

What have unions actually done, 
what can they actually do, to im- 
prove the status of labor? What do 
they attempt to do beyond this 


Higher pay often acts to raise prices so there is a corres- 





















ponding reduction in purchasing power of all wages 


that is either futile or harmful to 
the whole body of labor? 

To appraise the useful and legiti- 
mate functions of a labor union, 
we might begin by considering a 
condition in which no labor union 
exists. In such a situation it is clear 
that large employers especially are 
in a far better bargaining position 
than the individual worker. The 
employer has more funds: he can 
better afford delays. In bargaining, 
moreover, he can better afford to 
make mistakes. 


Let us suppose that a worker is 
really worth $40 a week to an em- 
ployer—that is to say, that the lat- 
ter can employ him and make a 
profit on his services at that rate. 
Suppose, however, that the em- 
ployer mistakenly offers him only 
$35 a week, that the man refuses 
it and that the employer later dis- 
covers that he cannot employ a 
man or men of equal ability for less 
than $40 a week. The employer has 
made a mistake; but the mistake 
costs him, usually, very little. He 
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loses the profit he could have 
made on that one man; he is 
deprived of that man’s ser- 
vices; but he employs, let us 
say, a thousand men, and this 
makes a minute difference in 
the total result to him. The 
employer can easily and 
quickly rectify his error. 

Let us now look at the same 
situation, however, from the 
viewpoint of the man who is 
applying for a job. He may 
mistakenly value his services 
at $45 a week and hold out for 
that wage, only to find that 
he cannot get employment at 
all. Or he may correctly value 





his services at $40 a week, and re- 
fuse to accept an employer’s offer 
of $35 a week, only to have to wait 
an indefinite time, perhaps months, 
before he is able to find a suitable 
job that does pay him “what he is 
worth.” 

But time may be of the essence 
of the worker’s problem. He and 
his family must eat. And if he 
makes a mistake in overvaluing his 
own services, even by a small 
amount, or a mistake in guessing 
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how long a time it will be before 
he finds a job at that rate, the mis- 
take may cost him dear. 


Unions do the bargaining 


THE employer, therefore, is in a 
much stronger bargaining posi- 
tion than the individual worker. It 
is here that unions can perform 
their most useful function. The 
large employer does not have to 
worry very much whether an indi- 
vidual worker accepts or refuses 
the terms he offers. He does have 
to worry whether all his employees 
in a body accept or refuse the terms 
he offers. The question for the em- 
ployer then is not whether his 
profits will be negligibly higher or 
lower, but perhaps whether he can 
continue in business at all. 

The central function of the 
unions, then, is to see that their 
members get the true market value 
of their services. In addition to 
this, unions perform many inci- 


Real wages can be 
raised permanently 
only by increasing 
labor’s productivity 
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dental services for their members 
and even for non-members. 
When they set up a “standard 
union rate” for a job, and that rate 
is known to be actually the “going”’ 
rate, individual workers know in 
advance what rate for their ser- 
vices they are safe in asking—in 
brief, what the market rate is 

The individual worker is practi- 
cally never in a position to influ- 
ence the major conditions under 
which he works. If he thinks his 
working hours are excessive, he 
cannot ask for more reasonable 
hours merely for himself, because 
the individual’s working hours de- 
pend on the working hours to 
which everyone else in the firm or 
factory is subject. 

For similar reasons, the individ- 
ual worker is not in a position to 
influence or bargain about the 
sanitary conditions or industrial 
hazards under which he works, 
ventilation, lighting, heating and 
cooling, lunch facilities; proper 
handling of grievances, 
and a score of other mat- 
ters. These are matters 
that union representatives, 
speaking either for the 
whole body or a substantial 
body of the workers, are 
alone in a position to dis- 
cuss with the employer 
with sufficient authority or 
power to force him to make 
reforms which he may be 
reluctant to make. 

These functions are ex- 
tremely important. They 
affect intimately not mere- 
ly the wages but the daily 
life of the workers. But 
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many unions have now become 
very powerful. They have been 
built up by national policy to g 
position where some of them jp. 
clude all the workers in a nation- 
wide industry. 

In such a position the bargajn- 
ing power of a union often be- 
comes tremendous, while that of 
individual employers becomes 
relatively almost non-existent. 
Unions that reach this point of 
power have gone far beyond their 
legitimate functions, and have 
made demands which have re. 
coiled, or will recoil, on the whole 
body of labor. 


Seeking special privileges 


THE unions’ most frequent mistake 
has been to try to force wages for 
their own members above the true 
market level. 

They can succeed in doing this 
only by intimidation or by actual 
coercion and violence. Let us see 
why this is so. 

Suppose workers, dissatisfied 
with existing wages, go on strike. 
If in fact they were already re- 
ceiving the true market value of 
their services, the employer can 
proceed to replace them with other 
workers willing to accept those 
wages. 

In order to prevent this from 
happening, the union must resort 
to mass picketing, to threats, in- 
timidation or physical violence 
against the workers who either try 
to continue at their jobs or try to 
apply for the jobs the strikers have 
vacated. 

But this means, regardless of 
what they say, that the strikers 
are in fact striking for a position 
of special privilege as against oth- 
er workers. For these other work- 
ers would not be taking the jobs 
offered by the employers against 
whom the strike is directed unless 
those jobs gave them employment 
of which they were otherwise de- 
prived, or paid them more than the 
jobs they were giving up. 

The strikers are virtually con- 
fessing, in other words, by the very 
violence and intimidation they are 
willing to use, that they have a 
position of privilege to protect 
against other workers and that 
they mean to maintain this posi- 
tion of special privilege by force if 
necessary. (Sometimes public pol- 
icy, as in certain provisions of the 
Wagner Act, protects union mem- 
bers in this position of privilege, 
and makes it unnecessary for them 
to use force themselves in strikes 
because the Government is using 
its own legal threat of force to pre- 

(Continued on page 75) 
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Eleven Wardens for 


By WALTER TROHAN 


Four TIMES in six minutes a 
sleek, black-haired man poked a 
dark-sleeved right arm into the air 
on asultry afternoon in New York’s 
Bronx which, as the interim home 
of the United Nations, has become 
the temporary capital of the world. 
By this action the man registered 
the solitary, but deadly powerful 
dissent of the Union of Socialist 
Soviet Republics against reference 
of the perplexing problem of the 
Franco regime in Spain to the Gen- 
eral Assembly, which is scheduled 
to meet for the first time on Ameri- 
ean soil in September. 

The hand that rocked the cradle 
of unanimity and ruled the day 
through the second exercise of the 
veto power reserved for the five 
permanent members of the Secur- 
ity Council, was that of 38 year old 
Andrei A. Gromyko, the muscled 
Muscovite. In the four ballots 
which decided the Spanish situa- 
tion, Gromyko demonstrated the 
biceps of what wags christened 
“Joe Stalil veto arm 


t 
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Gromyko defends the Soviet 


DURING the afternoo he also 
demonstrated there nothing 
wrong with his vocal cords. He 
spoke at length, as is his usual 
practice during council proceed- 
ings, in defense of the Soviet posi- 
tion and denunciation of the 
rule of Generalissimo Francisco 
Franco, the Spanish strong boy 
Without thi hadow of a smile 
Gromyko maintained Russia had 
proved it e for ouster of Franco, 
one of the arguments being that 
the Spa dictator has forced 
one party rule on Spain. Moscow 
papers did not please to copy the 
argument 

In the three months the world 
peace organization has been oper- 
ating in the land of its birth, 
Gromyko is far and away the best 
Known figure in the United Nations 
setup. At cocktail parties he is the 
center of attraction. At baseball 
sames and prize fights he is equal- 
ly the cynosure of all eyes, as the 
American people seek to under- 
Stand Soviet Russia by fathoming 
the personality of her United Na- 
tions spokesman. 

However, Russia and her aims 
are not so easily plumbed. If one 
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MEET the chief delegates to 
the Security Council of the 
United Nations, the men who 
are searching so desperately 
for the victories of peace to 
match those achieved earlier 


over the forces of tyranny 
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man holds the Key to the Soviet 
Union it is the elusive Joseph 
Stalin. Nonetheless Gromyko offers 
a clue to what Russia expects from 
the new league of nations and an 
index to Russian official mentality. 

Gromyko was born July 18, 1909, 
in the town of Gromyki, which is 
near the city of Gromel and in the 
White Russian Soviet Republic of 
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WHEN around the curved, 
blond mahogany council ta- 
ble the delegates must sub- 
merge their own personali- 
ties in order to present accu- 
rately the positions of their 


respective governments 


which Minsk is the capital. Gromy- 
ki is an old town and 90 per cent 
of its inhabitants carry the name 
of Gromyko. 

In Russian, so UN interpreters 
say, the word “Grom” means 
“thunder”. Gromyko’s father was 
a farmer. His son turned from the 
soil to books at the age of seven, 
going into almost continuous 
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study, being graduated from the 
Institute of Economics and receiy. 
ing a master’s degree from the 
post-graduate school in Moscow jn 
1936. Eventually, because he Spe- 
cialized at one time in American 
economics, he was shifted to the 
diplomatic corps and Washington 
duty. In August, 1943, he became 
Ambassador succeeding Maxim 
Litvinov. At that time Gromyko 
was virtually unknown even jn 
Washington. In the news stories of 
his appointment much was made 
of his youth, because little else was 
Known about him. His youth stijj 
plagues him, once moving him to 
ask: “How old does a man have to 
be in America to be old?” In Russia 
purges have left few veterans in 
eovernment service, so that men in 
their forties are mature indeed. 

In Russia, too, little is made of 
personalities, so that Gromyko 
finds American curiosity about 
himself, his dark-haired wife, 14 
year old son, Anatoli, and eight 
year old daughter, Emilia, difficult 
to understand. 

On his arrival in this country 
Gromyko spoke almost no English. 
He applied himself ciligently and 
soon mastered an impressive com- 
mand of the language and a 
thorough understanding of it. 
However, in participating in Coun- 
cil proceedings he insists on speak- 
ing Russian, but needs no transla- 
tion from the English. 


Learned English from officials 


IN perfecting his English Gromyko 
called daily on numerous Officials 
in the American State Depart- 
ment. He did not seek to pick up 
English in American homes as 
such a course of action would be 
suspect,-because Russians are not 
encouraged to associate with 
Americans except officially. Rus- 
sian children, for example, do not 
attend American schools but are 
sent to officially maintained schools 
in this country. 

In the performance of his duties 
at the curved, blond mahogany 
council table, Gromyko is impas- 
sive and almost wooden. He seldom 
smiles. Outside the chamber he is 
gracious and affable. He smiles 
readily and laughs heartily, though 
rarely. 

Humor is rare in the Council 
chamber. It has a dry, legalistic 
flavor. Gromyko once provoked a 
laugh by charging that Secretary 
of State James F. Byrnes and Sir 
Alexander Cadogan, British dele- 
gate, were “more Iranian than 
the Iranians” in their position on 
the Soviet-Iranian dispute which 

(Continued on page 94) 
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Gen. Young explain District affairs to the Con- 


gressional Committee which is their city council 


Washington— 
Stepchild of 


the Nation 


By JUNIUS B. WOOD 


Wasumaton. capital of the nation and out- 
standing among cities for beauty and charm, is a 
world challenge to democracy. All Americans, with 
exceptions, have a voice in its administration. The 
exceptions are more than 1,000,000 Americans who 
live here and support the city 

The results are confusing and weird, often unbe- 
lievable in a country where every man is a King and 


a State poll tax is denounced as an infringement of 
the citizen’s right to vote 
Even the dependable and rarely rattled Post 


Office Department is upset by wacky Washington. 
Its nerve center covers a city block with the main 
entrance on Pennsylvania Avenue and Twelfth 
Street. Customers buy stamps on the ground floor 
and politicians take an elevator to where postmas- 
ters general, reached through a gallery of oils and 
Statuary, guide the destinies of the party in power. 

The floor of the entrance lobby is an immense 
map of the world in colored mosaic with the Arctic 
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Commissioners John R. Young (hand to face) and 





BATTERED ABOUT, subject to the 
whims of Congress, the nation’s 
Capital remains a challenge to the 
democracy that we try so hard fo sell 


to our good neighbors abroad 


Ocean on the south. A heroic-sized bronze compass, 
also with every point exactly opposite to what it 
should be, covers the Pacific from Bering Strait to 
Singapore. To rescue rookie carriers and strangers 
who might chart their course from the floor display 
and start around the world when their destination 
is only a block away in the right direction, a police- 
man, complete with kitchen chair, interprets the 
map in daylight hours. 

In time, even the building guards in Washington 
become confused. Early one morning a famous pian- 
ist appeared at the National Gallery of Art to prac- 
tice for his afternoon concert. A guard blocked the 
entrance. After some explanation, the guard re- 
lented. 

“Well, you can use the piano,” he said, “but don’t 
look at the pictures when you walk through. It’s too 
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Washington is noted for its fine parks, 


but its slums also rate with the worst 


early for them.” For a century, Presidents 
have appointed agents to govern Indian res- 
ervations. They also appoint governors for 
our few remaining territories whose citizens, 
however, can and do elect local and territorial 
officials. In a similar manner, the President 
appoints three commissioners to govern 
Washington, whose inhabitants do not vote 
for anything. 

Washingtonians have become seasoned in 
the atmosphere of government bureaucracy 
—made docile by 75 years of paternal guidance. If a 
new arrival, missing an alderman to receive his 
kicks, dares criticize municipal affairs, the native 
sons and daughters wrathfully expel him from the 
hallowed precincts. 


A de luxe colony 


IT IS surprising that the government commenta- 
tors and essayists of the Soviet Union, now merrily 
needling the United States on island bases and 
other alleged lapses from democracy, have not 
pounced on this shining example. Under the chart- 
er of the United Nations, territories which are not 
self-governing are within the jurisdiction of that 
world organization. 

Washington, D. C., rates de luxe among world 
colonies and territories. Just now its citizens, with 
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all the gusto of a high school Class 
playing at city officials for q day 
are discussing a new Fourteenth 
Street bridge across the Potomage 
The travesty on American demoe. 
racy will become hilarious if 
Tovarisch Andrei A. Gromyko, 
party of the opposition in the 
United Nations’ Security Counei] 
where all decisions must be unanj- 
mous, vetoes the bridge. In Mos. 
cow's opinion, the United States 
may have better use for severg] 
millions than for a bridge in its 
capital city—a $1,000,000,000 loan, 
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Traffic pitfalls await the uninitiated. When to walk or 


not to walk is the question raised at many corners 


for instance. The voters in 48 states elect a President 
and 531 members of Congress who are the ex-officio 
mayor and aldermen for Washington. No other city 
has so many aldermen so little interested in their 
city job. Americans not in Washington are the gov- 
ernment for Washington. That is a system we 
fought to destroy in other countries 

Residents of Washington can grumble, write let- 
ters to the newspapers and appoint citizens’ com- 
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mittees like other colonists. Citizen, or even city, 
may be a misnomer for a territory where nobody 
nas a citizen’s right to vote. Citizens of 23 states 
which have members on the Senate and House Dis- 
trict of Columbia Committees have more influence 
than the residents. Voters in Illinois, Ohio and Mis- 
sissippi each have three members on these commit- 
tees. 

Congress has the final say, but a congressman’s 
political fences in Washington are limited to find- 
ing a place to live and overawing traffic policemen 
with the congressional tag on his car. 


Smaller states help govern 


EVEN more ridiculous—the District has a larger 
population than any of 12 states—each of which has 
two senators and one or two representatives. 
Those who fear dictatorship, with its slogans of 
efficiency, economy, public weal and other catch- 
words, see it in full bloom in Washington—even 
though our Founding Fathers did not plan it this 
way. When 100 square miles, ceded by Virginia and 
Maryland for the District of Columbia, were sur- 
veyed in 1790, the center of population was 23 miles 
east of Baltimore. Ten years later, when the Gov- 
ernment moved into the new capital, the center of 
population was 11 miles east of Washington. For 
the past 50 years, it has been in Indiana, but war 
migration may move it to Illinois by 1950. 


Government parks and buildings use lots 
of water, but Congress does not mind in 
the least. The District pays the water bill 
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At first the District included the two cities of 
Alexandria, Va., and Georgetown, Md., the new city 
of Washington on the Maryland side of the Potomac 
and two counties outside the cities. Each of the five 
elected its own local officials. 

Owners of unimproved land in budding Washing- 
ton donated the streets and half the lots while the 
Government spent $36,000, at $66.66 an acre, for 
public building sites, one investment which was 
profitable. 

In June, 1846, the portion south of the Potomac 
was returned to Virginia, reducing the District to a 
fraction less than 70 square miles. 

Washington and Georgetown continued to elect 
their mayors and city councils until February 21, 
1871, when they and Washington County were 
consolidated into a territorial government. At that 

(Continued on page 83) 
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CAPT. A. E. NESBITT 


Government buildings like these make Washington 






a beautiful city but produce no income for the city 
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BREWSTER’S Millions? 


the way money is being tossed carelessly 
across counters these days. But merchants 


Ml + ° . 
worry: Business is just 


Rememser how we laughed 
about the $15 silk shirts which the 
shipyard workers of World War I 
wore on their jobs, and confidently 
agreed it couldn’t happen again? 
Well, we were right, it couldn’t 
happen again... for $15 per shirt. 

Uncle Sam pocketed all the silk 
within his reach around December 
7, 1941, and paid for it at the rate 
of $3.08 a pound. After holding 
some of it until late this spring, 
our enterprising uncle sold it for 
an average price of $11.75 a pound. 

For this good and sufficient rea- 
son, silk shirts will be on haber- 
dashers’ counters this fall at $20 
and up, while silk pajamas will 
cost you from $35 to wherever you 
care to stop. 

Down in the oil country and out 
in the cattle lands, the fancy dans 
used to preen themselves with sil- 
ver belt buckles costing about $25 


4a 


Small stuff, son, 


big, not good’ 


each. Today, a self-respecting peon 
would not be seen in public with 
anything so tawdry. 

The boys are riding the range 
and tending the pumps in dun- 
garees fastened with belt buckles 
of solid gold priced upwards of 
$175,- and there are diamond 
studded versions for the really fas- 
tidious obtainable up to $2,500. 

If a shipyard worker of 1915-1918 
vintage should demand to know 
what’s so different about things to- 
day, you would be obliged to admit, 
nothing has been changed much 
except the price. You might add 
more yards, more ships and more 
workers also made the market big- 
ger. World War I days seem cheap 
and tame by comparison. 

It seems that everybody’s money 
is in cash, tied so loosely that it 
can be spent at the spur of a whim. 
Recently, an infants’ wear shop 
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The demand for 
cana has multiplied prices 


and stripped antique shops 







Ameri- 


Look closely at men’s coats this 


winter—you'll find mink in some 


received an order for a $16,000 
layette. Imagine the plight of the 
indulgent parents if they were 
blessed with twins or triplets. 

A child who is born these days 
with merely a silver spoon between 
his vacant gums might be regarded 
as underprivileged and pitied. In- 
fants’ shops that cater to fashion- 
able tots quote $120 on coats made 
to order, and will run-up a simple 
frock for $75. If mom and pop care 
to go all out, they can add a bon- 
net at $40. 

The well-dressed child of the up- 
per income classes may be found 
toting around enough finery to 
make armored baby carriages not 
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Crazy Customers 


By JACK B. WALLACH 


only conceivable, but practically 
inevitable. 

If you think that this sort of in- 
fants’ wear shopping is exceptional, 
just try to get a tot’s custom suit 
or dress made in a hurry. You'll 
find that you’re merely next on a 
line that stretches beyond the or- 
dinary mortal’s imagination. 

Historians may set down the 
opulent “40’s as America’s mink 
dynasty. Along the broad expanse 
of this country’s starched front, a 
woman denied a mink coat often 
finds herself torn between a Re- 
notable decision and taking a sec- 
ond mortgage on the homestead. 

Mink ranches, some fondly sup- 
posed, would produce such quan- 
tities of pelts that mink bearing 


Furniture is bought at outrageous 


prices. The apartment goes with it 


husbands, and wolves, would be- 
come a dime a dozen. The fact is 
that not even by working overtime 
could the cooperative minks sat- 
isfy the demand. 


Market for minks is high 


SOME STORES along fashionable 
sucker falls did as much as 60 to 
70 per cent of their total fur busi- 
ness in minks. Lately, there has 
been talk of minks selling as high 
as $100 a skin. If you haven't 
noticed, it takes 20 to 30 per cent 
more skins than formerly to turn 
out a mink coat in a style that 
madame wouldn’t reject with a 
shriek of horror. 

One of the country’s leading 
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fashion salons ran out of $15,000 
mink garments in the season that 
ended during the spring, and it 
apologetically offered substitutes 
as low as $8,000. Of course, if your 
taste ran to mutation minks of the 
Silver blue or platinum variety, you 
could make out a check for $18,000 
to $25,000 and not be bothered 
waiting around for any change. 

It should not be imagined that 
women are alone in the greatest 
spending spree since Brewster’s 
Millions. An insurance company 
wrote a $40,000 policy on one man’s 
tie rack. And hand-painted neck- 
ties at $25 to $50, and more, are so 
much in demand that the artists 
who create these masterpieces of 
human vanity are said to be suf- 
fering from writer’s cramp. 

One Kansas City necktie fancier 
couldn’t wait to come to the Big 
Town. He wired an order for 30 
ties at $50 each. 

Once upon a time, if you can 
pardon old-fashioned notions of 


If Mom cares to go all out 
she can add a bonnet at $40 


to go with daughter's dress 
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thrift, you could count the num- 
ber of men in the average city who 
owned custom-made suits at $145 
to $165 each on the fingers and 
toes of a family of five, and have 
enough left over to dunk dough- 
nuts. 

Today if you try to place an or- 
der for such fancy raiment, you 
stand in line, and cool your heels 
for several months. Many leading 
custom tailors are rationing their 
clients. (Any suit purchased at 
$145 makes you a client, not a cus- 
tomer.) 

With tear-filled eyes, the mon- 
archs of the busheling bonanzas 
inform you that they must regret- 
fully limit you to a suit and a coat. 
The speeding fingers of their 
tailors simply cannot cope with the 
demand. 

Dinner jackets and dress suits 
average $250 per copy and over- 
coats are currently priced from 
$200 or more. 

If you harbor the suspicion that 
such protective covering is for the 
few, dismiss it at once. It is an un- 
fortunate custom tailor who is not 


sold up for the next eight months 
or longer. 

Don’t look now, but next winter 
you'll be seeing men’s fur-lined 
coats in prodigious numbers, and 
we are betraying no secret when 
we reveal that mink won’t be an 
exclusively feminine prerogative. 

Civilization’s greatest outpour- 
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ing of cash has not been a purely 
personal matter. Yankees are buy- 
ing cotton mills in the South at 
prices that should constitute sweet 
reparation for any damage done 
during a certain unpleasant inci- 
dent in the ’60’s. 

One southern mill owner recently 
sold a Northerner a weaving plant 
for $4,000,000, which was just $3,- 
750,000 more than it cost the party 
of the first part. The seller stated 
candidly he expects to buy it back 
later “at what it’s worth.”’ 


Cars would sell higher 


THROUGHOUT the country, 
frenzied car seekers are besieging 
automobile dealers, begging them 
to accept bonuses of $500 to $1,000 
above the price of a new car 

One dealer tells of countless 
would-be buyers who have offered 
as much as $5,000 for cars on the 
selling floor priced under $2,000 
Another tells of a reckless fat-wad 
who took out a roll of $500 bills and 
asked the dealer to tell him when 
to stop counting them out 








Owners of sucker-traps like 
this plan to get back their 


investment within two years 


If you're desperate for a house or 
an apartment, you may be com- 
pelled to buy thousands of dollars 
worth of furniture you don’t want 

In some of the larger cities, two 
to six room apartments are offered 
with $5,000 to $15,000 charged for 
furniture and furnishings. It is the 
consensus that this chattel seldom 


is worth ten per cent of the asking 
price. In rare cases, it may pe 
worth up to 20 per cent. 

Call it prodigality if you like, byt 
did you and your family ever speng 
the night in the park? 

Blood money relations of the 
furnished -apartment - at -a - price 
are some of the Johnny-come-late- 
ly cooperative apartments. Bands 
of unprincipled speculators have 
fastened their talons on whole 
apartment houses and bluntly 
issued ultimatums é 

If tenants refuse to “buy” their 
apartments at terrific prices, they 
face the alternative of seeing them 
sold under their restless feet. The 
owner has the right to take posses- 
sion of his property, i.e., your 
apartment. 

To cover only one more abuse. 
there’s the remodelled private 
house which has been cut up into 
small apartments. Two-room walk- 
ups are priced as high as $250 per 
month, and three-year leases are 
insisted upon. The owners of such 
sucKer-traps figure to recover their 
original investments, plus the cost 
of all improvements, in two years 


Vacation costs are higher 


A MAGAZINE surveyed the travel 
market and learned that the aver- 
age 1946 vacationist will spend 
twice as much as he did before the 
war. If you have had the shock of 
looking into resort rates, you will 
inderstand all 

%00m and board are up 200 to 300 
per cent over 1940’s scale, but many 
resorts were booked to capacity be- 
fore the spring thaw. Some are al- 
most ready to close their books for 


The vacationist who before the 
war simply had two weeks on hi 
hands now has three weeks and 
an apparently limitless supply oi 
cash. Last year, weekly hotel bills 
were being paid with $500 and 
$1,000 greenbacks 

This aroused suspicions as to the 


ource of the large denominatiol 
notes, but so far as could be 
learned, resorts were not spurning 
them. One hotel proprietor con- 
fided that only retired, elderly 
guests paid by check 

It is hardly surprising to learn 
that gambling in all its myriad 
forms is thriving. Until we stood 
around the newspaper and sta- 
tionery stand of a popular hostelry, 
we couldn’t understand why the 
concession was worth $15,000 for 
the summer season. 

The concessionaire booked bets 
on all the tracks. Newspapers, 
magazines, cigars, cigarettes and 

(Continued on page 92) 
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A Tour of the Leftist Press 


By EUGENE LYONS 


iat 


no UE 
— . 


as in 
riders 
tourists. If 
American, the 
chances are that you rarely stray 
from the newspapers and maga- 
zines whose general viewpoints you 


ln THE matter of reading, 
travel, there are main-line 
and adventuresome 
you're an average 


share. In their pages you feel cosily 
safe, scarcely aware that thereisa 
world of strange publications, filled 
with bizarre ideas and unfamiliar 
problems 

Beyond the routine scenery of 
your favorite reading matter 
stretch tempestuous landscapes of 
journalism, where exotic philoso- 
phies bloom and curious political 
animals roam. In that sense this 
article is a kind of travel piece. It 
will take you on a brief conducted 
tour through the radical press of 
the country, just over the horizon 
of soiid conservatism. 

It is a region in which Marx, 
Stalin and Lenin are mentioned 
far more often than, let us say, 
Bing Crosby or Joe DiMaggio; in 
Which Communists, Socialists, 
Trotskyites, Syndicalists are not 
‘just a lot of Reds,” but have clear- 
cut identities; in which “liberals” 
and “progressives” struggle tooth 
and claw for the right to sport 
those hallowed titles. 

The journey is worth the time 
and effort, because the leftist press, 
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though small and relatively iso- 
lated, has a greater effect on 
American life than most people 
realize. Measured in terms of cir- 
culation, the radical press seems 
negligible. But its influence is vast- 
ly out of proportion to its reader- 
ship. Notions propagated in its 
pages have a way of spilling over 
into the wider, non-radical press 
and into the nation’s thinking gen- 
erally. 


Second-hand propaganda 


INDIRECTLY the radical publica- 
tions touch millions of minds— 
most likely yours among them. 
They enjoy what is technically re- 
ferred to as immense “secondary 
circulation.” A radio commentator 
or editorial writer who takes his 
cues from the leftist periodicals 
transmits them, consciously or 
otherwise, to millions of persons 
who never heard of those periodi- 
cals. A clergyman who reads a 
party-line weekly like the New 
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he hum of the radical 
press seeps slyly into 


other mediums 


iberals often turn out to be more 
advocates of totalitarian ideology 


of democracy 


Masses may smuggle some of its 
lingo and bias into his next ser- 
mon. Or some college professor, 
reading the quarterly Science and 
Society in blissful ignorance of its 
pro-Communist orientation, may 
be a mental germ carrier to his 
classes. 

The circulation of the radical 
press is not extensive but intensive. 
For good or ill, it has a powerful 
impact on the thought and emo- 
tions of our “opinion makers’’— 
radio commentators, editorialists, 
lecturers, teachers, preachers, leg- 
islators and the like. Asa result the 
total influence is substantial; at 
times, indeed, it may prove deci- 
sive. The more extreme of the New 
Deal proposals, for instance, could 
be traced to the pages of compara- 
tively obscure Socialist and ultra- 
liberal publications. 

The conducted tour is not as easy 
as it would have been a generation 
or so ago. At that time one could 
identify and catalog the press more 
or less from Right to Left: from the 
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reactionary-conservative or mild- 
ly progressive journals, through 
the moderate Socialist varieties, to 
the violently Communist and 
crackpot. That idyllic time, alas, 
has gone with the wind of new so- 
cial conflicts. It is becoming ever 
more difficult to distinguish clearly 
between reactionaries and radi- 
cals; and among the radicals them- 
selves the confusion is fantastical 
ly confounded. 

The worst of it is that one can no 
longer trust the road signs. Old 
political tags have lost their orig- 
inal meanings. Some of them have 
been hijacked to camouflage 
movements representing the very 
opposite of the ideas implied by the 
label. Self-styled “liberals” and 
“progressives” too often. turn out 
to be passionately antiliberal, and 
are progressive only in being mod- 
ern stooges of Stalin rather than 
old-fashioned followers of Marx. 


“‘Liberals”’ no longer liberal 


WHEN words still had sensible 
meanings, the regimes in the 
Soviet Union and _ Soviet-held 
Eastern Europe could not con- 
ceivably have been described as 
liberal. In so far as they repudiate 
individual freedom and civil rights, 
they would have been vigorously 
opposed by people professing to be 
liberals. Yet the most effective de- 
fense of those regimes abounds 
today in journals that call them- 
selves liberal, like The Nation, the 
New Republic, The Protestant, In 
Fact and Marshall Field’s New 
York tabloid PM. 

And for the most effective anti- 
Soviet and anti-Communist propa- 
ganda, we must turn not to ortho- 
dox capitalist periodicals but to 
Socialist weeklies like the New 
Leader and The Call and to leftist 
labor papers like Justice, published 
by the International Ladies Gar- 
ment Workers Union. 

The most confusing experienc¢ 
as you proceed with the tour, is to 
find one set of radical writers and 
editors denouncing the others as 
“totalitarian liberals” and “crypto- 
Communists,” only to be castigat- 
ed, in turn, as “reactionaries,” 
“crypto-Fascists” and plain “red- 
baiters.” The thunder on the Left, 
you discover, is directed less 
against capitalists and conserva- 
tives than against dissenters in the 
radical areas. 

The deepest cause of this division 
and confusion, of course, is Soviet 
Russia. Differences on all other 
issues do not necessarily imply 
deadly feuds. But disagreement on 
the Great Experiment in Russia 
means a battle to the death. Writ- 
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ers with a common mental ancestor 
in Karl Marx may consort with all 
kinds of people, including forth- 
right advocates of free enterprise. 
But if they do not see eye to eye on 
the Soviet question, they will never, 
never consort with one another. 
Consequently you will find 
Southern Democrats like Senator 
Claude Pepper, and corporation 
lawyers like Joseph E. Davies in the 
pages of the. New Masses, Soviet 
Russia Today and other Commun- 
ist mouthpieces. Republican stal- 


tour, the most easily recognizable 
is the out-and-out communistjc 
press. Both in numbers and aggre. 
gate readership it is the largest 
bloc with plenty of margin to spare. 

When you've read one of them. 
you've read them all. For they 
never deviate from a rigidly pre- 
scribed set of slogans, goals, pet 
heroes and favorite villains. These 
may be changed or even reverseg 
overnight. Such a switch in the 
“Party line’ took place recently, 
immediately after the end of the 





The Leftists’ thunder, one discovers, 


is directed less 


against conservatives than against their own dissenters 


warts like Clare Boothe Luce, and 
Democratic spokesmen like Sena- 
tor Robert F. Wagner are welcomed 
in the Social Democratic New 
Leader. A Dean of Canterbury and 
other divines contribute to the 
weekly New Masses, which 
hardly be called a clerical journal 

But you will find no Socialists i 
the Communist press, no Com 
munists in the Socialist press 
Never the twain shall meet—ex 
cept, asin the Russian zone of Ger 
many, under the persuasion of 
bayonets. It is important to grasp 
this fact in any study of America 
radical journalism and its effect 
on the country’s thought and tem 
per. In the past, magazines on thi 
Left could be grouped according to 
their economic views and political 
programs. Today they must be 
classified in the first place accord- 
ing to their tolerance or detesta- 
tion of Stalinist Russia at home 
and abroad. That has become the 
acid test. 

The most obvious sight on our 


could 
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war. Until then the line had re- 
quired soft-soaping of ‘‘class ene- 
mies’’ and soft-pedaling of rev- 
Olutionary purposes. It had been 
moderate, patriotic, opposed t 
strikes, friendly to Britain and the 
U.S.A. With the achievement of 
victor’ when Anglo-American 
good will could be dispensed with, 
about-face orders came through 
Moscow spokesmen. Today th 
Official line is more ultra- 
revolutionary, tough-talking, anti- 
British, anti-American, anti-capi- 


+ 


once 


allS 


Following the party line 


BUT whatever the line of th 
moment, the Communist press fol- 
lows it in goose-stepping forma- 
tion. That press includes two En- 
glish-language dailies—the New 
York Daily Worker, with a claimed 
circulation of 22,000 weekdays and 
70,000 Sundays; and the San Fran- 
cisco Daily People’s World—and a 
number of foreign-language dai- 
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lies. It boasts several weeklies, the 
most important of which is the 
New Masses, circulation probably 
ground 20,000. The most important 
of the Communist monthlies is 
Soviet Russia Today. Party pub- 
ications in foreign languages roll 
up an aggregate readership far ex- 
ceeding the total English circula- 
tion. 

The candidly Communist press, 
nowever, is only the spearhead of 
a powerful journalistic phalanx. 
The broader ranks at the rear are 
composed of publications that toe 
the party line in all essentials while 
claiming vociferously to be inde- 
pendent. In some cases they hon- 
estly think themselves indepen- 
dent; in others the claim is calcu- 
lated to gull innocent readers. 

Shuffling behind these disciplined 
ideological formations, a bit em- 
parrassed and more than a bit con- 
fused, are the so-called liberal 
gazettes. In general, these follow 
the line but they are likely to strag- 
gle and lose their ideological bear- 
ings under stress; the Partv ser- 
geants are obliged to baw] them out 
from time to time. 

To the uninitiated tourist, of 
course, all this may sound a little 
far-fetched—the life and customs 
of a foreign country always seem 
rather incredible. There are still 
innocents who doubt the existence 
of any such array of outright and 
associated communistic publica- 
tions. 


Professing independence 
THE essence is that in publica- 
tions where the Party has a hand 
or provides the guidance, the cus- 
tomers are not taken into confi- 
dence. On the contrary, they are 
artfully led to believe that they are 
reading “independent” and “‘pro- 
gressive” stuff, when in fact they 
are being tube-fed the Muscovite 
propagand:.. When accused public- 
ly of Communist connections, 
these publications act hurt and 
threaten reprisals. The measure of 
the success of such camouflaged 
periodicals indeed is the extent to 
which their readers remain un- 
aware of the real political direc- 
tion. 

In any case, an outsider can only 
judge by the contents. If fellow- 
travelers are prominent in the col- 
umns, if the editorial slants co- 
incide with the twisting and turn- 
ing party line, if in its pages Stalin 
is always right and the USSR al- 
Ways gets the benefit of the doubt 
aS against the USA, then it can be 
Safely surmised that the magazine 
belongs in the Communist line-up. 

Perhaps 100,000 Americans each 
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week read a vituperative four-page 
dope sheet called Jn Fact under the 
misapprehension that they are 
getting independent and “liberal” 
inside stuff on public affairs and 
personalities. Not many of them 
know that since its birth in May, 
1940, this sensational brochure, 
edited by George Seldes, has wig- 
gled along the convolutions of the 
serpentine political “line” for 
American fellow-travelers. 

In Fact, for example, was vio- 
lently opposed to the “imperialist 
war” until the day Hitler struck at 
Russia, after which it became no 
less violently interventionist. 

The Protestant, a monthly, orig- 
inally called the Protestant Digest, 
combines hatred for Catholicism 
with fervent love for atheist Rus- 
sia—a combination that, by some 
strange logic, makes it the darling 
of some “progressive” clericals. Its 
editor, Kenneth Leslie, claims a 
circulation of around 30,000. Since 
he caters to religious folk, Leslie 
sometimes strays a bit from the 
party views, but not enough to of- 
fend even the more sensitive com- 
rades. 


Defense of Russia 


THE Protestant, which is highly 
selective in the objects of its criti- 
cism, came through nobly for 
Stalin’s secret police with a de- 
fense of the Soviet execution of 
the two famous Polish-Jewish 
labor leaders, Ehrlich and Alter. 
It constantly assails critics of red 








totalitarianism as red-baiters. It 
unloads brimstone and fire on 
Spain and Argentina, but has not 
yet gotten around to protesting 
against worse dictatorships in Rus- 
sia and Yugoslavia. It demands 
that American troops be recalled 
from China—but nary a word about 
the recall of Soviet forces from 
Poland. It has “exposed” General 
Bor, the heroic leader of the War- 
saw anti-Nazi uprising. Moscow's 
puppet government, it assures its 
clientele, is “bringing true freedom 
to Poland.” “Stalin, Architect of 
Peace” is a typical Leslie title and 
article. His magazine, of course, 
had kind words for the Hitler-Stal- 
in Pact. 

Other pblications leaning far to 
the left include People’s Voice, 
“the New Paper for the Negro,” 
edited by Dr. Adam Clayton Powell, 
Jr., a Harlemite prominent in fel- 
low-traveling society. Its contents 
run remarkably parallel to those of 
the Daily Worker. The pro-Soviet 
Amerasia tame into the limelight 
last year when its editor, Philip 
Jaffe, who has been active in vari- 
ous Communist causes, wascharged 
with the unauthorized use of top- 
secret State Department informa- 
tion. He pleaded guilty, paid a fine 
and his Amerasia continues to 
champion Soviet, and denounce 
American policies in Pacific areas. 

A newly launched magazine of 
the digest class, Reader’s Scope, 
has been accused of following a 
Stalinist editorial line. It is said to 

(Continued on page 100) 


It is difficult for fellow-travelers to keep 


their balance on the party line—it sways so 
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Tomorrow’s airport will be designed for flexibility—and all 


facilities will be integrated to meet the demands of travelers 


The overcrowded waiting room of Chicago's busy 


Municipal Airport has seats for only 28 persons 


Air TRANSPORT companies ang 
aircraft manufacturing industries 
have the country’s 4,000-odd air- 
ports wondering how they are go- 
ing to be able to meet the coming 
onslaught 

Within five years the number of 
air passengers is expected to reach 
seven times the 1940 peak. It is 
estimated that air freight wil] 
total 500,000 tons annually—ten 
times the 1940 haul. 

Manufacturers of private planes 
are training their sights on 6,000.- 
000 potential buyers. Production 
plans anticipate 400,000 privately 
owned planes by 1955. 

A strong move is under way to 
send by air all first-class mail go- 
ing more than 100 miles. 

New air services are springing up 
and old ones are reappearing— 
skywriting, illuminated advertis- 
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Toonerville Airports 


By PAUL D. GREEN 



















RICH in pilots and planes 


but poor in the facilities 


with which to operate— 


That’s the picture today 


ing from planes, dusting farms with in- 
secticides, sight-seeing, flight instruc- 
tion, flying salesmen. By 1960, these op- 
erations are expected to triple. 

Before air commerce can reach its 
full stature, however, our national air- 
port facilities must not only be greatly 
expanded and improved, but the num- 


ber of airports at least doubled 

Robert tamspeck, executive vice 
president of the Air Transport Associa- 
tion, representing 24 domestic air lines, 
says: 

“There is not one adequate air ter- 





The ticket counter is a bottle- 


neck that no one enjoys 


minal in the United States at the 
moment.” 

C. Bedell Monro, president of 
Pennsylvania-Central Airlines, is 
even more emphatic: 

“A woeful lack of an adequate 
nation-wide airport system is re- 
tarding seriously the development 
of air commerce and air travel 
throughout the United States.” 

Former comptroller of the city 
of New York, Joseph D. McGold- 
rick, in a survey sponsored by the 
A. T. A., corroborates these opin- 
ions. 

“Hardly any of the fields I 
visited,’ he said, ‘come up to the 
requirements of their region, and 
many of the terminal buildings are 
far from first-class.”’ 

Congress recently showed its 
concern over the situation when it 
approved the Federal Airport Act. 
This Act authorizes $500,000,000 to 
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be spent by the Government in the 
next seven years for construction 
of 3,025 airports and the improve- 
ment of 1,600 more in line with 
recommendations made by Civil 
Aeronautics Administration after 
a national survey. This sum is to be 
met equally by states and appor- 
tioned to municipalities according 
to their immediate requirements, 
populations and areas served. 

Of the new fields, 2,900 are 
planned to meet the demands of 
private plane operators, charter, 
feeder and non-scheduled lines. In 
the opinion of Walter Piper, presi- 
dent of the Piper Aircraft Com- 








Watching plane arrivals and departures from the large and comfortable waiting room (with 


pany, even this total falls far short 
of actual needs. He envisions a net- 
work of some 18,000 airparks 
blanketing the nation to handle 
the personal plane traffic expected 
within a decade. 

Not more than a half dozen 
major airports are now under con- 
struction, while more than 100 are 
needed urgently, according to CAA. 
Yet airline passenger service is tax- 
ing airport facilities to the utmost. 
Many major terminals, like those 
in New York, Washington, Chicago, 
Detroit and Los Angeles have ap- 
proached or reached their capaci- 
ties within the past few months 
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The great expansion of aviation 
is being met by adding a new ryp- 
way here, a new terminal there, a 
few new hangars at this field, and 
a taxiway at another. Handling 
methods have been streamlined to 
step up the pace of operations 
without sacrifice to safety and ser- 
vice—such steps as towing a plane 
to the apron and turning it aroung 
by towing. 

To meet the postwar flying erg 
federal, state and municipal agen- 
cies have been drawing up plans 
for the past two years. Some of 
these plans, formulated after great 
effort and study in 1944, were a)- 
ready found inadequate on severg] 
counts because of the unexpected 
advances in air traffic, and new ap- 
proaches have been adopted. 


x* *« * 
A NEW CONCEPT in airport plan- 
ning has resulted from recent 


studies—the master airport plan. 
Twenty-five cities have already 
completed or are finishing such 
plans. A master plan takes in an 
entire region surrounding a com- 
munity, embracing a score of towns 
and a dozen or so counties. These 
(Continued on page 86) 


Eating places must be large 


enough to take peak loads 
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outside observation walk) in America’s most modern airport terminal at Washington, D. C. 
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4000 QUARTS 
Every Minute 


By C. LESTER 


SINCE 1700 when the gover- 
nor of Maryland startled his 
guests by serving ice cream, 
the industry has skyrocketed 


to major proportions 


| eux that any account of the 
ice cream business should begin by 
stressing the fact that the Ameri- 
can appetite for this ambrosia is no 
trivial matter 

Every year Americans eat about 
900,000,000 gallons. That is a lot. 
And if you will pile it all up it is 
quite wonderful. It is big enough to 
ski down—an alp a quarter of a 
mile around at the base and 150 
feet high! 

It is nice to report, too, that this 
tremendous American appetite for 
ice cream can be traced, quite ap- 
Propriately, back to the colonial fa- 
thers who brought the first knowl- 
edge of ice cream making with them 
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from across the Atlantic Ocean. 

One of the earliest references to 
ice cream in America is in a letter 
written in 1700 by a guest of Gov- 
ernor Braden of Maryland which 
told of being served ‘‘a dessert no 
less Curious; among the Rarities of 
which it was Compos’d, was some 
fine Ice Cream which, with the 
Strawberries and Milk, eat Most 
Deliciously.” 

By the time of the American 
Revolution this delicacy had been 
popularized and advertisements 
appearing in the New York Gazette 
in 1777 offered to ‘“‘serve the Ladies 
and Gentlemen of this garrison, 
upon the most favorable terms, 
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A. F. SOZIO 


Spotless and glistening, these modern continuous freezers make 


ice cream in an unending ribbon—like toothpaste from a tube 


with ice cream.” British Redcoats 
were stationed in the city at the 
time. 

On the Continental Army side, 
George Washington served this 
dish at Mount Vernon. Gen. An- 
thony Wayne, hero of the Battle 
of Fallen Timbers, sang its praises 
after returning from a campaign. 

Then one summer’s day in 1813, 
Dolly Madison, the wife of the 
fourth President, served ice cream 
at a state function in Washington. 

“Introduced this confection to 
Washington Society,” was the way 
the papers reported it. They also 
noted: “‘the flavor was strawberry.” 

Considering the heaven-bestow- 
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ed nature of the product, the in- 
dustry got off to an unbelievably 
slow start. For almost 40 years after 
Dolly Madison, only retailers—and 
confectioners, at that—-made and 
sold ice cream. There was not a 
wholesaler in the country until 
1851. 

Then (it was in President Millard 
Fillmore’s reign) a Mr. Jacob Fus- 
sell, a Washington, D. C., milkman, 
started wholesale manufacturing. 
He had a reason that sounds quaint 
today. He wanted a way to use up 
his surplus dairy products! (The 
Fussell Company, incidentally, is 
still in business in Washington.) 

Fifty years after Fussell started, 
you might suppose that ice cream 
would be on every American 
tongue. But no—it was still in the 
“home industry” category; mostly 
the product of little confectioners 
in the towns and little dairies lost 
among the cloverfields. And heav- 
en knows what would have hap- 
pened to America if Harvey Miller 
hadn’t come along. 


Brine helps freezing 


MR. MILLER, an Ohioan, invented 
the brine freezer. That led to large- 
scale production. And that led to 
the conquest of America by ice 
cream. 

Of course, large-scale production 
had some help along the way. The 
ice cream business is a business of 
surprises. It always has been. 
Something new and unexpected 
has always been popping up in it to 
catch the American fancy and pal- 
ate and whirl ice cream sales even 
higher. 

Robert M. Green, a Philadelphia 
soda water manufacturer, is gen- 
erally credited with having intro- 
duced the ice cream soda in 1874 
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at the semicentennial at Franklin 
Institute in Philadelphia. Another 
account gives credit to Fred Sand- 
ers of Detroit. In 1875 Fred substi- 
tuted ice cream for sweet cream 
when the latter had soured on an 
especially hot day, and turned up 
with an ice cream soda. 

In 1904 came the first cone. It 
appeared at the St. Louis World’s 
Fair. It made a sensation. The cone 
was hailed as the most important 
contribution to the amenities of 
eating since the invention of the 
fork. People from the Statue of 
Liberty to the Golden Gate went 
home and raved about it and about 
what went on top of it; and ice 
cream, overnight, skyrocketed. 

Then what should come along 
but the sundae—with, of all things, 
a religious origin! In Evanston, II1., 
the young blades of the town were 
frittering away so much of the Sab- 
bath at the soda fountains that the 
town fathers became alarmed. 
They passed an ordinance that for- 






















bade sales of ice cream Sodas op 
the Lord’s Day. 

The fountains then served “gyp_ 
day Sodas,” which had everythin 
except the soda. The Customers 
liked them so much they Starteq 
asking for them on Mondays, Say- 
ing, “Give me a Sunday.” When the 
god-fearing folk objected toa dish 
being called after the Sabbath, the 
fountains changed the spelling to 
sundae. But that didn’t change the 
demand. That kept right on rolling 
over all the woods and templeq 
hills. 


A product of depression 


EVEN in the winter of 1921-29 
considered in those days a depres- 
sion period “when nobody would 
buy anything’’—the ice cream in- 
dustry broke out with a fantastic. 
skyrocketing surprise. This was 
that rapturous, chocolate-coated. 
Elysian creation called Eskimo Pie 
A baker first put it on the market 









Each batch of ice cream is 
scientifically tested for its 


purity and content 


An important phase of ice 
cream making is skillful 


mixing of all ingredients 
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The likelihood of having high blood 
pressure may be lessened if you follow 
your doctor’s advice as to normal, health- 
ful living and have regular, periodic med- 
ical examinations. 

If an elevation of the blood pressure 
develops, these examinations will detect 
itin the early stages and permit measures 
which may keep it in check. Your doctor 
may advise as to diet, rest, reasonable 
exercise, elimination of infections, avoid- 
ance of continued mental or physical 
strain, and getting weight down to normal. 

Medical scientists are continuing to 
study new methods through which high 
blood pressure may be even more effec- 


tively combatted. Some authorities be- 


lieve the kidneys play a vital part in cer- 
tain high blood pressure cases and that 
these patients may be helped through 
special diets and limitation of liquids. 
New surgical techniques at times have 
proved effective for selected cases. Psy- 
chotherapy is another method under con- 
sideration. There also is hope that new 
drugs may be developed which will be 


helpful. 


One hundred and forty eight life insur- 
ance companies have formed the Life In- 
surance Medical Research Fund. This 
group is making grants to help finance 
research projects relating to diseases of 
the heart and blood vessels, including 
high blood pressure. 

To learn more about high blood pressure, 


its effect upon your heart, and how to 
guard against it, send for Metropolitan’s 


free booklet, 86-P, “Protecting Your Heart.” 


ORR ia hee Conon eta « Po per pa rr eee 
é reise SO SCE ee ans 


Metropolitan Life 


Insurance Company 
A MUTUAL COMPANY Pat, 
Frederick H. Ecker, 


CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 






Leroy A. Lincoln, 
PRESIDENT i" 


1 Mapison Ave., New York 10, N. Y.@ 





TO EMPLOYERS: Your em- 

ployees will benefit from un- 
) derstanding these important 
; facts about blood pressure. 
Metropolitan will gladly send 
you enlarged copies of this 
advertisement—svuitdble for 
use on your bulletin boards. 
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TO VETERANS—IF YOU HAVE NATIONAL SERVICE LIFE INSURANCE—KEEP IT! 
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in Milwaukee and Chicago. In 60 
days it had 100,000 retail handlers. 
In 90 days Americans were eating 
4,000,000 Eskimo Pies daily. Ice 
cream had done the unheard of 
again. A “seasonal” product had 
turned itself into a round-the-year 
commodity. 

And what do we have today? 
Same thing: an industry of inces- 
sant wonders and surprises. Things 
are going on in it that even the six- 
helping ice cream eaters could not 
dream of. 

Take, for example, its size. The 
business is fairy-tale-like in its im- 
mensity. How many of you ice 
cream gourmets, who help put 
away 4,000 quarts in every minute 
of every day, are aware that, to 
Keep this divine nectar cooling the 
great American palate, the indus- 
try buys a Mississippi of milk every 
year—about 6,000,000,000 pounds in 
1945! 

Every year for ice cream alone 
70,000,000 pounds of fruit ripen in 
the American sun. Thirty million 
pounds of strawberries and 13,000,- 
000 of peaches are included. Nine 
million pounds of nuts go into it 
and onto it—7,600,000 pounds of 
pecans alone. 


Most flavored food 


THERE are more flavors than any 
other food of man ever known. 
More than 150 were listed one year 
—some of them gems of creative 
fancy, such as cantaloupe, apple 
betty, coconut-pineapple, date nut, 
green gage, plum pudding, pump- 
kin, root beer. Three were mystery 
flavors: butter brickle, diabetic, 
and Chicago! And California, it is 
known, goes in for avocado ice 
cream, and Alabama for sweet po- 
tato. 

But even so, the old favorites still 
rule the national taste. Vanilla ac- 
counts for 51.26 per cent of all the 
American ice cream sold. Chocolate 
claims 16.36 per cent, and straw- 
berry 7.95. After them string along 
butter pecan, peach, maple, cherry, 
pineapple and coffee. 

Ice cream’s ingredients today 
are another thing to surprise most 
people. The American who “knows 
what’s in ice cream” because he 
used to turn the hand freezer in 
the barn on Sundays would scarce- 
ly understand a group of ice cream 
manufacturers if he overheard 
them talking shop. 

“Serum solids,” they say. “Cara- 
geen. Stabilizer. Overrun.”’ 

Well, serum solids are kinds of 
whole food particles in milk, and 
most American ice cream (which is 
usually 80 per cent total milk prod- 
ucts) contains about 20 per cent 
of them. They contain the protein, 
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minerals and calcium that are so 
good for the ice cream eater. 

Stabilizer is the gelatine that 
gives modern ice cream its good 
texture. It coats the butterfat par- 
ticles and Keeps them from pack- 
ing down. Without it your flavor 
would be full of icicles. Some stab- 
ilizer is animal gelatine, some 
vegetable. Carageen is the oddest. 
It comes from a sea weed which is 
dredged from the cold ocean floor 
off Nova Scotia. Like other stabi- 
lizers, about a spoonful goes into 
each gallon of ice cream. 

The “overrun” which ice cream 
people talk about is the air they 
whip into the ice cream. Without it 
ice cream would be as palatable as 
bread without yeast. Just a solid 
frozen chunk! Your best and 
smoothest ice cream is therefore 
about 50 per cent free air! 


Cream isn’t all 


HOW much actual cream? Ameri- 
can ice cream has plenty. The vari- 
ous States specify how much—what 
minimum—of butterfat must goin. 
Usually it is from ten to 12!'% per 
cent. Some makers go higher. The 
Schrafft’s restaurant chain once 
made an 18'» per cent product. 

But—a curious thing—extra 
high butterfat content doesn’t nec- 
essarily make the best-tasting ice 
cream. Often what determines that 
is the proportion of all the ingredi- 
ents and the expert way the ice 
cream is made. 

The making, today, is one of 
those things you usually see only in 
dreams about Wizard of Oz Land. 
The method, the latest, is known 
as the “continuous freezer pro- 
cess.” It is one of those wonders of 
the industry which you would think 
all the great ice cream gourman- 
dizers would know about. But they 
don’t; so here’s what happens: 

Everything from start to finish 
is glittering tile and stainless steel 

that sort of thing. The ingredi- 
ents first are put into a pasteurizer. 
Even though, like the milk and 
cream, they may have been pas- 
teurized before. Air, carefully con- 
trolled, is then let in. 

Thirty minutes later, completely 
mixed and sterilized, everything 
moves on through pipes to a ma- 
chine that homogenizes. That is, 
3,000 pounds of pressure break up 

almost atomize—all the butter- 
fat particles, so the ice cream will 
be smooth. 

It passes through a_ cooler, 
through a holding tank, and then 
into a freezing tube which is sur- 
rounded with refrigerant. Inside, 
revolving blades beat it, and as it 
freezes, they pull it along. Ten sec- 
onds later it comes out, a continu- 
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ous cylinder of ice cream—like 
toothpaste out of a tube. Contain. 
ers take it—at the rate of 1,000 gal- 
lons an hour, or enough to serye 
24,000 persons! 

This fantasia is one reason that 
the bulk of American ice cream jg 
made nowadays by large operators. 

And, typically, other revolutions 
are in progress. The quick-freeze 
process for foods is changing the 
ways of flavoring. Tons of these 
“frosted” fruits now go into ig¢e 
cream. 

Other fruits get their flavors ip. 
new style, in the form of purees! 
Black raspberry, for instance, jg 
one. One minute from the sun- 
warmed vines, the black raspber- 
ries go through an extractor, the 
same as is used to make tomato 
juice. All seeds and air are re- 
moved; and the resulting puree js 
then frozen in 30 pound cans at 
ten below zero. 

Curiously, for a reason unknown. 
the purees hold koth their flavor 
and color better than the un- 
crushed frozen fruits. 

The ice cream of the future? 
Same as before—an industry of in- 
finite surprises. 

A Los Angeles company is al- 
ready manufacturing vitamin-en- 
riched ice cream. It has all nine 
vitamins and can be stored for 
months without deteriorating. 

Then you can expect mineral- 
reinforced ice cream. Phosphorus 
will be one of the diet-needed in- 
eredients. 

Penicillin ice cream is another 
future certainty. Just for the sick, 
oi course 


Sales may be in new forms 


AND the ice cream of tomorrow 
may be sold differently. Drug stores 
lead in its sale now (28 per cent) 
but groceries and bakeries are go- 
ing to vend a bigger share. 

Another change, the industry ex- 
pects, will be bulk sales to individu- 
als. The American ice cream en- 
thusiast will fool around less and 
less with pints and quarts. He’s go- 
ing in for gallons at a time! 

On the other hand, the American 
who eats his ice cream at the soda 


fountain stool may find “bulk” on 
the wane. His serving may soon 
come prepackaged: a slice or a 


cube. Portions for cones can be in- 
dividually wrapped, like a lollypop 

This trend may lead to ice cream 
machine 

The whole ice cream industry at 
this date is dreaming dreams and 
seeing visions. It has set its eyes on 
1955 and a particular goal. It in- 
tends that by that date Americans 
shall be eating 1,000,000,000 gallons 
a year! 
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‘*The things I find myself buying!... 


‘Enough paper clips in a year to fill a 
freight car...telephone poles by the hun- 
dreds of thousands...tons and tons and tons 
of paper for your telephone directories. . 


‘You see, I’m the ‘shopper’ for the 
country’s Bell Telephone companies. I’m 
a careful buyer. . . study markets all over 
the world...I get the best and know how 
to save by buying in large quantities from 
all sections of the country. 


‘*That’s one reason why our nation’s tele- 
phone service is the world’s most economi- 
cal. ..as well as the world’s best. 


“T’m the manufacturer for the Bell Sys- 
tem, too. I distribute the telephone appara- 
tus I make, and all manner of supplies that 
I buy, to the telephone companies. To top 
it off, I zzsta// central office equipment. 


‘‘Remember my name.. 


>” 


**Tt’s Western Electric. 


MANUFACTURER... PURCHASER... DISTRIBUTOR... INSTALLER... FOR THE BELL a SYSTEM 


of telephone of telephone central 
apparatus and office equipment. 


western Electric , 
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of 43,000 varieties of of supplies of 
teleph > Opparatus oll kinds for tele- 
phone companies. 
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“Economic Stagnation or Progress” 
By Ernst W. Swanson and Emerson P. Schmidt 


IT IS strange but true that for the past 
14 years the American Government’s 
economic policy has been dominated by 
the ideas of an Englishman, Lord 
Keynes. When he died some weeks ago, 
many, reading the obituaries, were led 
to wonder about this little-known but 
epoch-making infiltration. Fortunately, 
soon after that, a book appeared which 
is entirely devoted to the scrutiny of 
Keynesian notions. 

Under the warning title “Economic 
Stagnation or Progress” (McGraw-Hill, 
330 West 42nd Street, New York; $2.50) 
Ernst W. Swanson and Emerson P. 
Schmidt vigorously attack the “mature 
economy” thesis, “deficit spending” and, 
generally, the new high hand which gov- 
ernment, on the inspiration of Lord 
Keynes, is taking nowadays in business 
Their book is, actually, the result of a 
request made long ago by Herbert 
Hoover that someone should undo the 
tangle of modern economic ideas. 

Swanson and Schmidt premise their 
argument on the idea that an economy 
is, with minor exceptions, a natural 
thing, like the rabbit, which grows and 
reproduces best when left alone. The 
root of evil, they say, is government in- 
terference. Without that, entrepreneurs 
would manage well enough, since—as 
the authors suggest at the beginning of 
their critique of the Keynesian “over- 
saving” doctrine—“how can it be held 
that man behaves irrationally most of 
the time?” 

There is a war on, this book assumes 
between the partisans of progress and 
those of security. Certain persons, it 
appears, advocate security without 
progress, their only assignable motives 
being politics or ‘‘a curious temporary 
psychosis.” 

“Economic Stagnation or Progress” is 
frankly tough going. Couched in a state- 
ly prose, it requires the most dedicated 
attention. But the effort will be worth 
it to those who have been searching, all 
these years, for an organized refutation 
of the “spending theory.” 


“Tomorrow without Fear” 
By Chester Bowles 


THE ADVERTISING MAN who became 
head of OPA, whatever else you may 
think of him, is a brilliant writer. ‘‘To- 
morrow without Fear” (Simon and 
Schuster, 1230 6th Avenue, New York 
$1.00) presents a plan for the future. 
Chester Bowles is beautifully optimis- 
tic. Our annual production, he says, has 
doubled every 20 years since the Civil 
War. Given a few economic safeguards, 
he sees no reason why this should not 
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continue, with a $200,000,000,000 na- 
tional income next year—$400,000,000,- 
000 by 1960. A Keynesian in other re- 
spects, Bowles does not hold with those 
who talk about “mature economy.” 

To inhabit this author’s paradise, the 
business man must be a good boy and 
content himself with narrow profit mar- 
gins on each unit sold—to assure a 
continual flow of purchasing power to 
those who will be sure to buy. Again, 
he will probably have to accept an 
undistributed-profits tax. But these 
things the business man can well afford, 
since (so runs the argument) govern- 
ment, underwriting the economy, will 
prevent depressions—against which, 
heretofore, business has had to lay in 
Savings from high profits. 

Bowles proposes that government, in 
an average year, spend about $25,000,- 
000,000, thus reducing taxes from their 
present rate and also balancing the 
budget. The figure may be even less, 
Since, with full confidence that govern- 
ment outlays will fill any temporary gap 
in purchasing power, private enterprise 
will roll ahead, and much of the govern- 
ment outlay may be unnecessary. 

Such, in part, is the golden age which 
Mr. Bowles sees in his mind's eye. No 
group has been left out in the long party 
he plans for us all. Even if “Tomorrow 
without Fear” doesn’t give all the an- 
swers, at least it makes economics as 
entertaining as a novel. 


“Revolt of the South and West” 
By A. G. Mezerik 


A BIRD of unusual feather, A. GC. Mez- 
erik seeks to prove that big eastern 
corporations, to assure their own profits 
have prevented the development of our 
South and West. Anaconda Copper, hs 
says, holds the state of Montana as a 
private colony, by blocking a power 
project which could make the state rich 
and independent. U. S. Steel, he charges, 
keeps Alabama its bond-slave. Nowhere 
do South and West control their own 
wealth. Eighty-five per cent of Georgia 
is owned outside the state (if that figure 
seems plausible). 

Wicked “aristocrats” of the East have 
subtle ways to hold the rest of us in 
Slavery. They have fixed freight rates 
to the disadvantage of most of the na- 
tion (Mezerik is a violent partisan, here, 
in a violent controversy). They have 
hoarded patents to discourage industries 
in the West and South (the author tells 
a sad story of someone who tried to 
manufacture milk bottles in Texas) 
They have arranged customs tariffs 
which favor only the East. They have 
raised interest rates for southern and 
western borrowers. 

But the South and West are in revolt 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has finally been persuaded to declare for 
more equitable freight rates. Loca] en- 
terprisers, despite all the East can do, 
are developing idle resources. Henry J, 
Kaiser is building industry in the West, 
despite the attempt by U.S. Steel to pre- 
vent his being licensed to start a plant 
in 1941, when the nation at war needed 
it critically—to quote another of the re. 
markable charges which make “Reyo}t 
of the South and West” (Duell, Sloan 
and Pearce, 270 Madison Avenue, New 
York; $3.00) startling, absorbing and 
perhaps irresponsible. 


“Mr. Lincoln’s Camera Man” 
By Roy Meredith 


MATHEW B. BRADY, our pioneer pho- 
tographer, got a big price for his “Ga}- 
lery of Illustrious Americans.” It was, 
and is, one of the most magnificent co]. 
lections of photographs ever made. Re- 
produced in “Mr. Lincoln’s Camera 
Man” (Scribner, 597 5th Avenue, New 
York; $7.50), these pictures catch to 
perfection the life and fire of America’s 
leaders a hundred years back: Clay, 
Calhoun, Lee, Lincoln—among the most 
memorable. Daniel Webster, more com- 
manding than any, his burning eyes 
suggest a kind of greatness which has 
certainly passed from Capitol Hill. 

“Brady of Broadway,” whose biogra- 
phy Meredith includes in his rare and 
delightful book, was not so noble a man 
as those he photographed. Daguerreo- 
typy, in the 1840's, had become the latest 
fad, and Brady capitalized on it with 
leechlike perseverance 

Later, he sold “views” of the Civil 
War, touring the front in a distinctive 
wagon, known as the “Whatsit.”’ Pho- 
tography, in those days, required a 
minimum exposure of three minutes, so 
s3rady made no pictures of battle ac- 
tion. But “Mr. Lincoln’s Camera Man” 
includes photographs of Civil War dev- 
astation and dead which are more mov- 
ing, in one way, than any possible de- 

Photography is the kind of record 
which brings us closest of all to its sub- 
ject. Painted or described, the past 
seems dim. But in photographs the world 
of a century ago 


its advertisements 


its roads, its houses, 


becomes excitingly 
real; and to see, by magic, a time which 
living eye remembers is among the 
fascirations of this book. 
“The Panic-Stricken”’ 
By Mitchell Wilson 
IF YOU ENJOYED “Journey into Fear,” 
this is for you. In an unconventional 
thriller (not a mystery but the tale of 
a manhunt), Mitchell Wilson has 
ichieved the same taut, fear-ridden sus- 
pense, the same overhanging horror, as 
Eric Ambler. His book is guaranteed to 
take the mind off any given trouble. 
flits from the Museum of 
Modern Art to a Millionaire’s racing 
yacht. The hero, a coddled member of 
the crew, is dull though triumphant; 
the heroine purely coincidental; the 
orpse no surprise; but the villain is 
unique. “The Panic-Stricken” (Simon 
and Schuster, 1230 6th Avenue, New 
York; $2.00) is an expert and terrifying 
book.—-BART BARBER 


The scene 
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NEW PACEMAKER FREIGHT SERVICE 


. races from dusk to dawn between New York 
and Buffalo at speeds up to a mile-a-minute. 
From there, Pacemaker cars fan out on other 
fast freight trains for many midwest points. 
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Newest reason to choose a 

















eau ==] “CENTRAL” LOCATION 
Pee | se 
wo %e | \y | . 
Ke, ts, HE NEW Pacemaker Freight Service brings 
\-- 3A iaosr0n| key markets a full business day closer to 
Pe ee We /\ aes | many a plant and warehouse along New York 
e oe ¥ San Central. Yet that’s only the newest extension in 
i esputtapeurnin / Central’s overnight merchandise service between 
Pawo major cities. It’s merely the newest advance in 
| 7 ee this Railroad’s efficient, modern freight transpor- 
LU eet ea 4 tation. Just one more sound reason for locating 
your new factory or distributing center in the 
Ask about plant sites on New York Central New York Central territory. 


The Industrial Representatives listed below have a catalogue of Here you find great markets with 52% of U. S. 


purchasing power, and great ports handling 80% 
of Atlantic Coast foreign trade. Here are pro- 


government-owned industrial plants in this area. They are also 
prepared to carry out surveys to find special advantages you 


ee sae ee a 8 ive - oe re Aanthanteine duced three fourths of America’s bituminous coal 
or warehouse...a location that will be ‘‘central’’ in every sense 
and steel, plus the world’s biggest combination of 

Industrial Representatives raw and semi-processed materials. And they’re all 
BOSTON — A. E. CROCKER within efficient, short-haul reach over the modern 
CHICAGO La Salle St. Station H. W. COFFMAN rail network on which New York Central is now 
CINCINNATI . 230 East Ninth St. G. T. SULLIVAN spending $100,000,000 to bring still finer service 
CLEVELAND . Union Terminal A. J. CROOKSHANK to your “‘central’’ location. 
DETROIT Central Terminal A. B. JOHNSON 
PITTSBURGH P.&L.E.Terminal . P. J. SCHWEIBINZ 
NEW YORK 466 Lexington Ave. W. R. DALLOW 

In other cities, contact our nearest Freight Agent. 





NEW YORK CENTRAL The Water Level Route 
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You Get Sick 


To-morrow 


By HERBERT COREY 


HAS THIS 


W: MUST be a singularly feeble-minded people. 

We let folks die who need not die. Every one of 
them should be an asset at a time when—what with 
this and that and our great hearts—we need assets 
more than we have ever needed them since Valley 
Forge. Not all of those who die needlessly are pro- 
ducers, of course. But they are all consumers and we 
live on consumers. 

We let young boys grow up with crooked bones 
and dim eyes. If that cannot be helped, then that’s 
all right. No complaint to register. But it can be 
helped. Our girls should, every one, have out-push- 
ing chests and pretty legs. Not enough of them have. 

We get excited about a lot of things outside our 
own borders. That’s all right, too. Some of these 
things are pretty hellish. We should get steamed 
up about them. 

But we need not go so completely cockeyed about 
other people that we forget ourselves 
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BOB BAILEY 


More medical centers such as this huge one 


being erected at Houston, Texas, are needed 














With the Practice 
technical, 





Perhaps we do not know the facts about ourselves. 
We may have been waltzing on the Blue Danube 
and boating on the Volga so long that we have been 
forgetting facts about our own home folks. Here 
is one fact that only a handful of us know: 

Of 1,154 former students of North Carolina or- 
phanages tested for the Army, only 16 were turned 
back. The Army was pretty choosey in the early 
days of the war, too 

It did not want second-run stuff. Evidently 
1,138 of the 1,154 graduates had good bodies and 
good eyes. Only 1.4 per cent of them were refused, 
against rejection rate of 52.4 per cent for the 
state as a whole. Same blood lines, presumably, same 
background, same sun and rain for the healthy or- 
phans as for the men who could not make the grade. 

Reason why? 

The students in the orphanages had received ade- 
quate hospital and medical care. 

Repeat that and think it over. 

By April 1, 1945, the services had rejected nearly 
9,000,000 male registrants because they were not up 
to a reasonable par. If the rate of excellence in the 
North Carolina orphanages had been maintained 
throughout the nation, all but about 200,000 of them 
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Because photography is expressive . . . 





HIS baby can’t talk. But, as you see, her 





pic ture can... thanks to the expressive- 


ness ot photography. 


Ofthand, you may not realize how impor- 
tant photography’s expressiveness is to bus- 
iness and industry. Yet it is this unique 
characteristic that makes photography their 


most pe rsuasive “spokesman.” 


Because of it, you can say things pic- 
torially about your product . . . in magazine 
and newspaper advertisements . . . in direct 
mail and point-of-sale displays . . . that just 


ean t be said any other wav. 


Because of it, you can get closer attention, 
quicker action from the buying public with 
sales promotional films than with almost 


anv other medium. 


This gives you only an inkling of what 
photographys expressiveness can do for 
you. For a treatment of the subject that will 


ves, | give you a broader understanding of this 
ube 
een 
Tere ties und of what they can mean to vou 


and photographys other unusual abili- 


... write for our new booklet, “Functional 
or- i 
ned j Photog: phy. It is tree 
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= Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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Advancing business and industrial technics... 
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—very roughly approximated—would have been in 
the Army. 

Maybe that conclusion cannot be demonstrated 
with a slide rule, but it is mostly true. Because there 
are the figures. After actual induction, another 
1,500,000 men were given the gate by the Army and 
Navy for physical and mental disability, not includ- 
ing wounds. As many more were treated for diseases 
or defects which existed before induction. 


Girls could be healthier, too 


ADD to this fairly horrifying total of male clucks a 
proportionally large number of girls who are not as 
sound as they should be. No one knows how many 
there are. 

Girls are not subjected to quite as many phys- 
ical strains as are their brothers. At least they 
didn’t used to be. They do not handle mules—time 
will be taken here for an appreciation of that noble 
animal; he demands respect and gets it—they do 
not take the chances the boys do. But for all that: 

More than one-third of the applicants for ad- 















SIGNAL CORPS PHOTO 


More than 1,500,000 men failed 
to meet Army, Navy requirements 


mission to the WAC’s were rejected 
for physical or mental reasons. 

Get back to those North Carolina 
graduates from orphanages. 

No one has denied that the rea- 
son why they had sound minds in 
healthy bodies—there is a Latin 
tag for that if you want to look it 
up—is that they received adequate 
hospital and medical care from the 
day of their first squall. North 
Carolina is forty-fourth in per cap- 
ita income among the states, and 
it has had so little money to spend 
that its hospital facilities in gen- 
eral had been neglected. It was 
forty-second among the states in 
hospital beds per 1,000 of popula- 
tion and forty-fifth in the number 
of doctors per 1,000. But for some 
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reason these lucky little tads in the orphanages got 
what was coming to them in the way of attention. 

The obvious conclusion is that there are not 
enough hospitals in this country. 

We may have enough doctors. 

No one can prove anything on that, one way or 
the other. 

But it is certain that the doctors are not properly 
distributed. A doctor may be a hero in devoting 
himself to a small community. There used to be one 
in Ludlow, Vt.—he may still be there—who time 
after time refused partnership offers in Boston that 
would have made him rich. He preferred to look 
after his patients—on a snowmobile or skis in the 
wintertime—because at that time there was no 
other doctor. No doubt there are thousands like him. 
But a man who is able at great physical effort to 
see a maximum of half a dozen patients a day in 
a widely scattered parish might care for many 
more in a hospital, and his percentage of “saves” 
would be higher because he would have at his com- 
mand the almost innumerable facilities of a modern 
hospital. The patients would like it better, too. 
Kitchen table operations under an 
oil lamp with water boiling on the 
stove are Spartan, of course. 

But who wants to be Spartan and 
die of it? 

Bill No. 191 was introduced in the 
Senate to provide a means by which 
the states and communities may, 
by a combination of federal aid and 
self-help, provide the hospital 
services needed. The authors were 


Medical aid given to orphan boys 


showed in few service rejections 
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sg WESTMINSTER BANK IN ENGLAND—Over 800 branches J 
eh of the Westminster Bank in England use Burroughs machines. 
The illustration shows a fully mechanized branch in the Midlands. 











— OU G0 
WHEREVER YOU GO— 
you SEE BURROUGHS MACHINES 


One reason why you see Burroughs machines wherever you 
go is that Burroughs has always been first in meeting the new 
and changing needs of business and industry with machines 
of advanced design, construction and operation. Today, 
research into customers’ future requirements—carried on 

in close cooperation with business men the world over— 


4 
Bu i ro ugh X44 continues at an accelerated pace. More trained, experienced 


engineers and scientists are employed on research and 


IN MACHINES product development than at any other time in company 
IN COUNSEL history. This aggressive, forward-looking program is your 
IN SERVICE best assurance that Burroughs will continue to be first in 
machines .. . in counsel . . . in service. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY «+ DETROIT 32 
FIGURING, ACCOUNTING, STATISTICAL AND CASH REGISTERING MACHINES « NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE « MACHINE SUPPLIES 
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Senator Lister Hill of Alabama, and 
the present Associate Justice of the 
U. S. Supreme Court, Harold Bur- 
ton. 

This bill was considered in 
weeks-long hearings by a subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Committee on 
Education and Labor, including 
Senators Hill (D), Ellender (D) 
of Louisiana, Tunnell (R) of Dela- 
ware, La Follette (R) of Wiscon- 
sin, and Taft (R) of Ohio. They 
make up as hard-boiled a quintette 
as can be found in the Senate. 
They asked for facts without senti- 
ment and got them. No one ap- 
peared in opposition although the 
lists were open. 


Hospitals good investment 


IN THE course of one of the open 
hearings, Senator Langer (R) of 
North Dakota, came in to ask some 
questions. Senator Taft of Ohio has 
played a lively part in the floor dis- 
cussions on the proposed British 
loan. He had opposed a suggestion 
made by President Truman that a 
program be adopted that would 
cost between $3,000,000,000 and $4,- 
000,000,000. 

“I think the desired results can 
be obtained along the general lines 
proposed by this bill,” said Senator 
Taft. Mr. Langer queried: 

“Does not the Senator agree that, 
regardless of what it costs, it would 
be a better investment than the 
giving of $4,400,000,000 to Eng- 
land?” 

“T agree entirely,” replied Mr. 
Taft. 

The first cost of the plan to dis- 
tribute hospital facilities more 
widely, divided between the 
federal Government ($175,- 
000,000) and the states and 
communities, would be about 
$400,000,000. 

There is distinctly no taint 
of socialized medicine about 
the bill. The federal Govern- 
ment’s contribution will be 
for construction only and 
the states and communities 
must show that they can 
support the hospitals for 
which federal aid is granted. 
Or they will not get the aid. 

Once the hospitals are 
built it is up to the states or 
communities to operate and 
manage them. 

The task of operation and 
management will be made 
easier by the general plan on 
which the hospitals are to be 
built. The smaller communi- 
ties are to be tied into the 
larger ones by a network 
plan. Of the 3,000 counties 
in the United States, about 
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1,200 have no recognized hospital 
facilities at all. This is deplorable 
so far as some are concerned but 
others do not need hospitals. A 
county which has a population 
consisting of one cow-critter to 40 
acres takes care of the occasional 
man who gets bucked off and 
breaks a leg by putting him ona 
bed of hay in a chuckwagon and 
jolting him off to succor. 


Health aid for all 


PERHAPS most of the 1,200 coun- 
ties which have no facilities at all 
can be served by ambulance con- 
nection with a relatively nearby 
hospital or a health center—which 
is a more or less flexible combina- 
tion of sanitary and health depart- 
ment, with available nursing in 
many cases—and in each case 
without consideration of race, 
creed or color. The agreed upon 
estimate is that four and one-half 
beds are needed in general hospi 
tals to each 1,000 population and 
one health center to each 30,000. 
Almost one person in each ten is 
in a hospital bed sometime during 
the year. A little more than 11 per- 
sons in each 100 are admitted in 
that time. The slight apparent dis- 
crepancy in these figures is ex- 
plained by the varying lengths of 
stay. At the end of 1943, the Ameri- 
can Hospital Association register 
named 6,655 hospitals; to which 
had been admitted in that year 
15,374,698 persons. 

There were 1,649,254 beds— 

Which was not enough then and 
is proportionately less than the 
need now. People have the hospi- 








‘When I got my new hearing aid, the elec- 


trician’s union made me put on two men!” 


NATION’S BUSINESS for 


tal habit. In a ten-year period the 
number of hospital beds was jp- 
creased by 57.6 per cent, but the 
number of admissions in the same 
period increased 114 per cent. The 
customers have learned not only 
that they can be cared for in a hos- 
pital as they cannot be in even the 
finest homes—with every king of 
first aid and laboratory and physgj- 
cians and nurses just around the 
corner—but that the chances of 
getting home again are improved 
Since hospital care has grown in 
public favor, Surgeon Genera] 
Thomas Parran says: 

“The death rate for all diseases 
has fallen to an all-time low of 
about ten per 1,000. In 25 years, in- 
fant mortality dropped from about 
100 to each 1,000 live births to 
about 40. Mother mortality dropped 
from 9.92 to each 1,000 babies born 
to 3.6.’ 

But that is not good enough. 


Overcrowding prevalent 


IT IS probable that there is not a 
city in the United States in which 
shameful overcrowding of hospi- 
tals is not reported. 

“Get ’em in and get ’em out as 
fast as you can” is the rule every- 
where. “Make room for the new 
patients.” 

In Washington, D. C., a survey 
showed that patients were being 
moved out of wards and cots are 
placed in corridors. Operating fa- 
cilities are sometimes spoken for 
days in advance. In Albuquerque, 
N. M., a girl suffering from acute 
appendicitis was held in a hotel 
days after she should have been 
hospitalized. The case is 
noted only because it was 
one of thousands the coun- 
try over. Health centers in 
the average small city are 
likely to be shabby basement 
rooms in decaying old 
houses, as reported to the 
Senate committee. 

No one is to be blamed for 
such things. No one except 
every one—and hard-angled 
facts that cannot be dodged. 

Half a billion dollars could 
be honestly spent—not a 
nickel of graft in it—in 
cleaning up and fireproofing 
and rat-chasing and mod- 
ernizing the hospitals we 
now have. Official figures. 
Some $4,000,000,000 could 
easily be spent in providing 
the hospital facilities we 
need. That sum does not 
suggest luxury. Not any- 
where. There was a time 
when something like that 

(Continued on page 72) 
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The Box Score of Reconversion 


By WILLIAM W. OWENS 


A.umosr a year after V-J Day, official and trade 
reports show that American industries, except in a 
few cases, have completed their reconversion to 
peacetime operations more quickly than had been 
anticipated. 

Wartime growth left many industries with addi- 
tional productive capacity, and industries in which 
wartime controls restricted expansion are now plan- 
ning to construct additional facilities. 

Hampered by strikes, material and labor shortages 
and price restrictions, industrial production which, 
for the first quarter of 1946 was 60 per cent above 
average for 1935-39, has lost headway. Volume pro- 
duction is expected only when a steady flow of ma- 
terials is resumed. 








Aircraft During the war this industry was the 
world’s largest, employing 2,100,000 at its peak and 
producing 96,000 military planes annually. Since V-J 
Day it has shrunk 96.5 per cent, now employs 150,000 
and is producing military aircraft at the rate of 2,000 
a year. 

Dollar volume of production has dropped’ from 
$16,000,000,000 in 1944 to an estimated $715,000,000 
for 1946 

In addition to the 2,000 military planes, 1946 pro- 
duction schedules call for 200 to 400 new commercial 
transports, and 20,000 to 30,000 light planes (cut 
from 50,000 because of strikes). 

Shortages of aluminum for planes of all sizes and 


of fabric for small planes are hampering production. 

The ind feels that it cannot make long-range 
plans its national defense, air-preparedness role 
intilit knows what the Government’s plans are to be 


Aluminum At V-J the industry’s capacity 


was 2,100,000,000 pounds a year, or seven times 
greater t ts prewar level. Today’s economic oper- 
ating estimated at 1,400,000,000 pounds. 
Some wartime plants have been shut down as being 
too costly to operate. 

Demand for aluminun ereater than anticipated 
because hortages of other metals and materials 
and because during the war many new uses were 
found for aluminum. 

Delivery date promised for current orders is fall of 
‘47. Demand until the present has been met partially 
from government stockpile. 

The coal strike seriously affected aluminum pro- 
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MERICAN INDUSTRIES expect to 
volume production only when 


‘ a ‘ 
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duction—it takes a half pound of carbon to make 
one pound of aluminum. 


Additional surplus military aircraft, to be put up 
for sale, are expected to yield 200,000,000 pounds of 
aluminum. Cost of scrapping will about equal the 
value of the metal recovered. 


Automobiles —sudden collapse of Japan made 


possible a complete, rather than the partial recon- 
version which the automotive industry had planned. 
The industry was ready for peacetime production in 
less than two months. Pretermination agreements 
pioneered in the industry forestalled any delay due 
to contract settlement. 

After getting off to a good start, the industry was 
set back by strikes. As a result, production which was 
to reach 504,452 cars a month by midyear (60 per cent 
ereater than peak year 1940), was about 152,000 units 
in May and fell off to 140,000 in June as plants op- 
erated on a day-to-day basis because of the coal and 
the steel strikes and material shortages. 

Actual deliveries for the first six months of year 
totalled only 654,000, more than 1,680,000 cars below 
anticipated schedule. This represents a $1,500,000,000 
loss in sales for the period. Further losses are ex- 
pected during the third quarter. 

The Automobile Manufacturers Association pre- 





dicts that it will be 1952 before current accumulated 
demands can be met and new cars become available 
in volume. 


Building and construction—Tnis industry has 
sufficient equipment to handle all foreseeable work 
but would like to replace worn items. 

Producers’ Council estimates show that there is 
ample capacity to produce building materials, not 
only to meet the Wyatt home building goal in 1946, 
but also to permit $9,000,000,000 of other construc- 
tion, repairs and maintenance. 

During the first four months of this year, construc- 
tion was started on about 315,500 dwelling units, little 
more than one-fourth of the starts planned under 
the veterans’ emergency housing program. Strikes, 
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manpower and material shortages and price restric- 
tions have greatly hampered progress. 

Most serious shortage is nails. Because of price re- 
strictions, hot rolled-rods normally used for making 
home building nails have been going into fine wire 
and for nails for non-housing uses. 

Hardwood flooring is at 20 per cent of industry’s 
capacity. Plumbing fixtures are retarded because of 
lack of basic materials. Soil pipe for sewerage and 
drains is at 58 per cent of capacity. 

Demand for asphalt shingles has outstripped pro- 
duction and lack of price relief forced many plants to 
shut down. Door and millwork output has been re- 
tarded many months by delay in price adjustment. 


Coal—war pressure for speed-production, plus gov- 
ernment aid, gave the coal mining industry better 
equipment than it had had in 1941. Stripping opera- 
tions increased as expensive equipment was made 
available and at V-J Day the industry’s capacity was 
higher than ever before. 

Bituminous coal production from April ’44 to 
March ’45 was 611,000,000 tons; from April ’45 to 
March ’46 it was 583,000,000, a decrease of 4.6 per cent. 
Through May more than 83,000,000 tons were lost due 
to the coal strike. 

It will take a long time to build up depleted coal 
stocks and under the most favorable conditions soft 
coal will be short for a year and will continue to be 
allotted to industry but there is no foreseeable ra- 
tioning on a consumer basis. 

Much export coal will be needed for Europe. The 
amount will depend on whether Polish coal moves 
eastward or westward. 

Britain’s coal production is too low to be of much 
help, and the output of U.S. mines will undoubtedly 
provide a large share. 


Farm equipment—Manufacturers maintained 
their facilities for producing farm machinery during 
the war and were ready to go on V-J Day. Because 
direct war material was produced in other than im- 
plement shops, increased facilities and equipment 





became available as war contracts were terminated. 

However, strikes and shortages of material and 
components have hampered production of badly 
neeced food-producing equipment. One company, 
International Harvester, reports that strikes have 
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cost its customers 33,800 tractors, 26,400 mowers 
11,800 hay rakes, 36,000 pick-up hay balers. ; 

Several producers who had planned increased pro- 
duction for 1946 now say their programs will be re. 
duced by one third. 


Fertilizers—with both German and Japanese pro. 
ducers out of operation or sharply restricted, U. g, 
must meet its own needs for intensive food cultiva- 
tion as well as those of Europe and Asia. 

In 1945 more than 13,000,000 tons of commercia] 
fertilizers were made in the U.S., an 80 per cent in- 
crease over 1935-39 average. This year’s production 
is expected to be even greater if materials, labor and 
transportation are available. 

The steel strike alone cost 124,000 tons of fer- 
tilizer when coke ovens were shut down. Sulfate of 
ammonia, a by-product of the coking process, sup- 
plies some of the nitrogen component in fertilizer. 
Other basic materials are not particularly short. 


Flour milling -Millers are experiencing “recon- 
version in reverse.” Recent government order calling 
for the increase of wheat flour extraction rate from 
normal 68-72 per cent to 80 per cent meant substan- 
tial mechanical changes in mills, changes in con- 
tainers and labels. 

Despite 1945-46 wheat crop being country’s larg- 





est, unusually heavy demands for wheat to fill do- 
mestic flour and feed requirements and foreign 
relief commitments have caused a serious shortage. 
Lack of wheat to grind caused 94 per cent of the in- 
dustry’s capacity to close down by June 4. 

Millers would like to grind export wheat because 
more flour than wheat can be moved per ship, time 
would be saved in distribution. Some needy countries 
are unable to grind their allocation. 

Until this summer’s harvest gets rolling through 
the mills and to grocers and bakers, flour and bread 
supply will be spotty and scarce, but not alarming. 


lron and steel —Production for 1946 was expected 
to be the same as in °45, when 78,000,000 ingot tons 
were produced. However, 7,500,000 ingot tons of steel 
were lost through the steel strike and (to June) 3,- 
700,000 through the coal strike. The latter figure, 
based on the actual prestrike rate of 88 per cent of 
capacity, makes no allowance for production at high- 
er level which might have been reached had there 
been no miners’ strike. By July the industry was op- 
erating at 87.8 per cent of capacity. 

It will take some time for the industry to build up 
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The Dry Goods Store with 


draws more customers...sells more goods 


BEFORE 


smart interior 
more goods. 





Get an ample share of 
local business — and profits — 
by modernizing now 

ANY retail merchants have learned 
M tl lue of inviting store fronts— 
vhich draw passers-by into selling range 
—and smart, modern interior arrange- 


nents—which urge lookers to buy. And 
ou too can build stronger customer- 
appeal nto your store by modernizing 
your store front and interio1 now —with 
Pittsburgh Glass and Pittco Store Front 
Metal: 

Prepare to do more business and make 
nore mo! D piving your store this 
idded sales-appeal and profit-pull. See 
your architect to assure a well-planned, 
economical design. Our staff of experts 
vill be glad to cooperate with you and 


vith him. And—if you wish—convenient 


ged through the Pitts- 


burgh Time Payment Plan. 

We have recently published a booklet 
vhich can be of ry practical uid to you 
when you aft onsidering remodeling 
lans. It contains data and photographs 


f actual installations of Pittsburgh Glass 
ind Pittco otore I ront Metal. Send the 


coupon t¢ day tor your free copy. 


“PITTSBURGH” 
STORE FRONTS and INTERIORS 


When you modernize 
your store with Pitts- 
burgh Glass Products 
your attractive store 
front draws passers- 
by into your estab- 
lishment, the bright, 


















AFTER 
A new, modern front, like this one 
your clientele—and your profits. A 


em ee eee 


JUNIOR SHOP 


in White Plains, N. Y., can increase 
rchitect: Nat O. Matson. 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
2256-6 Grant Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 

Please send me, without obligation, your new, 
illustrated booklet, “‘How Eye-Appeal—Inside and 
Out—Increases Retail Sales.” 


Name 


meee ee 


PITTSBURGH” sland for ually Class and (Pit 


PITTSBURGH 


PLAT® 
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its coal stocks again and to expand 
production. Expectations point to 
continuing tightness in steel for a 
year. Even if ingot output expands 
to peak levels shortly and remains 
there, serious shortages are antici- 
pated in wire products, sheet and 
strip and tin mill products. 


Lead—tabor shortages which 
seriously affected lead production 
during the war are being eased, but 
continue bothersome in various 
western mining regions. This fac- 
tor, plus the strikes in lead mines, 
smelters and refineries, will prob- 
ably result in less lead being turned 
out in 1946 than in ’45. Domestic 
output is expected to be around 
350,000 tons in primary production 
and 350,000 in secondary produc- 
tion. To meet all domestic require- 
ments 1,000,000 tons are needed. 
The Government imports only 
7,000 to 8,000 tons a month instead 
of the 20,000 to 25,000 tons needed 
to meet the demand. 

Government control of lead is 
main factor affecting supply. Its 
subsidy system does not encourage 
domestic production, and its price 
level for foreign lead makes pri- 
vate imports prohibitively costly. 
Lead producers feel that a free 
market for lead would attract all 
the metal necessary. 


Leather—worla shortage of hides 
was intensified at war’s end by Eu- 
ropean needs for skins and leather. 
Growth of the tanning industry in 
countries formerly large exporters 
of raw stock and elimination of im- 
port controls on certain leathers 
have contributed to lessening U. S. 
supply of raw stock. 

Lessened military demand has 
resulted in an increased supply of 
civilian shoes which shoemakers 
are now producing in the greatest 
volume in their history—178,000,- 
000 pairs in the first four months 
of the year. At this rate, 535,000,000 
pairs will be made in 1946 com- 
pared with the 1941-45 average of 
466,000,000 including military type 
shoes. 

Shortages at retail level, if any, 
will be in the lack of certain colors 
and patterns. There seem to be 
sufficient sizes and widths to meet 
all normal needs. 


Lumber—pProduction of lumber 
during first quarter of 1946 has 
been placed at an annual rate of 
24,500,000,000 board feet. In 42 the 
rate was 36,500,000,000. This dif- 
ference in output is equal to more 
than 1,000,000 homes (at 10,000 
board feet per home). 

During second quarter the rate 
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increased to 26,500,000,000. By 
August it was expected to reach 
30,000,000,000 or 2,000,000 less than 
1946 goal. 

Causes for low production were 
price policy which permitted high- 
er prices on large-sized timbers 
than on small-sized lumber for 
home building and delay in obtain- 
ing logging and milling equipment. 
Manpower shortages are less 
bothersome than heretofore. 

To encourage production of lum- 
ber needed for veterans’ emergency 
housing, prices on certain grades 
and kinds of lumber have been 
raised. 


Paint and varnish—arter v-J 
Day, ingredients on hand for war 
paints became available for civil- 
ian paints. This factor, plus the 
seasonal demand for paint, plus 
delays in other industries, has al- 
lowed manufacturers to build up 
stocks equal to the demand. Total 
sales for the first quarter of 1946 
were 6.7 per cent above those of the 
same period last year, and 62.1 per 
cent above the same period in 1941. 
When current inventories are 
used up, major problem will be 
shortages of material, mainly flax, 
titanium and lead. Though the 
U.S. flax crop is 19 per cent below 
the 1946 goal, the flaxseed produc- 
tion of Canada and the U.S. may 
with favorable weather—approxi- 
mate 1945 production. Expansion 
projects in titanium industry, for- 
bidden during the war, are in prog- 
ress, but it will be the latter part of 
46 or early ’47 before increased 
production can be expected 


Paper and pulp—since v-JDay, 
production of paper and paper- 
board has been stepped up. The in- 
dustry plans to produce 19,000,000 
tons of paper and paperboard this 
year compared with 17,300,000 in 
'45 and 17,800,000 in ’41. 

Principal problems have been 
those centering around labor 
shortages and the resumption of 
wood pulp shipments from Europe. 
Sweden is expected to supply U.S 
with substantial tonnage during 
balance of 1946. 

Improved supplies are accom- 
panied by larger consumption re- 
quirements, and demand is likely 
to exceed supply for some time 
Little new capacity will be avail- 
able until ’47. 

Paper requirements for maga- 
zines in 1946 are estimated at 1,- 
250,000 tons—500,000 more than in 
previous years and about 200,000 
more than magazines will actually 
get. Newsprint requirements are 
412,000 tons more than 1941 peak. 


Shortage will be accentuated by 
mills switching to other grades and 
by increasing newspaper demand 


Petroleum- During the war pro- 
duction of petroleum increased ap- 
proximately 25 per cent, from 
slightly more than 4,000,000 barrels 
daily in 1941 to more than 5,000,- 
000 daily in third quarter of "45. 
Additional capacity, mainly ip 
form of expansion of existing 
plants, will be retained in postwar 
programs. 

Proved reserves in U. S. now 
stand at estimated 20,826,812.009 
barrels, an all-time high. 

Petroleum producers claim that 
price ceilings caused an oversup- 
ply of gasoline and a shortage of 
burning oils, and that the indus- 
try’s surplus refining capacity of 
21,000,000 gallons of petroleum 
daily is sufficient to insure free 
competition and form a barrier 
against runaway prices. 

Shortage of lead is expected to 
bring about restricted use of ethyl 
fluid. As a result, the octane rating 
of premium gasoline will probably 
be lowered to 781! per cent from its 
present rating of 80 per cent. It is 
expected that, with restrictions in 
effect, sufficient high quality gaso- 
line, considerably above wartime 
grades, will be available. 


Plastics—potential capacity of 
the plastics industry increased 25 
per cent during the war. Today de- 
mand for plastics exceeds supply 
by an average of three to one, 
though total output is almost two 
to one compared with 1941 -pro- 
duction. Shipments of all types of 
molding material are running five 
to three compared with ’41 


Radios and parts—During the 
war the number of radio manufac- 
turers tripled from 54 to 150; the 
industry’s capacity doubled from 
1,100,000 to 2,000,000 sets a month. 

OPA pricing for the industry got 
off to a slow start and it was Janu- 
ary, 1946, before volume production 
was achieved. Up to January only 
900,000 of 3,500,000 sets anticipated 
were turned out. 

Set production has also been 
hampered by shortages of copper 
wire, steel sheets and cabinet 
woods, and by unbalanced manu- 
facture of component parts. 

Production rate during second 
quarter of 46 reached 1,000,000 sets 
a month compared with prewar 
rate of 1,100,000 when there were 
only one third as many makers. 

The industry looks for a trim in 
production in the next few months 
to prevent flooding the market with 
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cheaper models. More than 90 per 
cent of production has been in 
small table models on which little 
profit is realized. The more profit- 
able larger sets have been held up 
py lack of cabinet woods. To over- 
come this critical shortage of cabi- 
net woods, one manufacturer ac- 
quired his own timber stand. 


Rubber goods & tires—Peace- 
ful negotiation of major labor con- 
tracts and increased shipments of 
natural rubber have placed pro- 
duction three to six months ahead 
of V-J Day estimates. 

Present annual production rate 
of 66,000,000 passenger tires and 
tubes is 40 per cent above 1940’s 
peak of 50,465,000. Supply is likely 
to balance demand late this year. 

Truck and bus tires (large size) 
are in relative balance with de- 
mand. Annual rate is now 13,860,- 
000 compared with 1940’s 8,221,000 
units, previous record for full 
peacetime year. 

Mechanical rubber goods, rub- 
per footwear and rubber-coated 
fabrics are being produced gen- 
erally on schedule laid out for 
1946, though production is ham- 
pered by shortages of component 
materials, principally textiles. 

During the recent strikes, inven- 
tories were used up. If strikes re- 
cur, production pace cannot be 
continued. Rubber manufacturers 
need uninterrupted flow of com- 
ponent materials to support con- 
sumption of rubber, which is being 
used at a rate far in excess of ten- 
year prewar average. 


Soap and glycerine shortage 
of fats and oils is determining 
factor in holding down recovery 
of soap and glycerine makers 
from war conditions. Though there 
are sufficient fats and oils in the 
world to meet demands, conditions 
make it impossible to obtain and 
transport them to where they are 
needed. 

Government regulations limit 
producers in making household 
soaps to not more than 78 per cent 
of their average use of fats and 
Oils for the same purpose in cor- 
responding quarters of 1940-41. Per 
capita share of household soaps 
has been cut by about one-quarter; 
Civilian industrial use is down one- 
fifth from 1940-41 average 

Underproduction of soap has 
Caused reduced output of its by- 
product, glycerine, which has 
many industrial uses. This reduc- 
tion has been stimulated by short- 
age of coconut oil, whose glycerine 
content is almost 50 per cent great- 
er than most other fats and oils. 
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Pegasus of the MomicAge 


It flies...it floats... it 
even rockets down rail 
and roadbed—it’s the 
traffic manager’s dream! 


And, in sober fact, just such a 
combination of transportation fa- 
cilities—on land, on sea, and in the 
used by Cities 


air—is actually 


Service today 


Our number one job is to make 
fuels and lubricants; we test them 
in our laboratories to be sure they 
are the best that money can buy. 
But we also prove them by sing 
them! 

We keep an eye open for our 
customers, and we also see our 
goods with a customer's eye. For 
we are not only serving the na- 
tion’s transporters of commodi- 
ties, we are also one of the nation’s 


largest users of transportation. 


CITIES 


In the past year alone the rail- 
shipped 


342,000 carloads of Cities Service 


roads of the country 


freight. 


More than 61,000,000 barrels of 
our oil were transported in 350 
tanker-loads, and 5,000 barge- 


loads. 


We own and operate 3,715 tank 
cars, 3,600 trucks, and a fleet of 
tankers, tractors, trailers, street 
cars, busses, automobiles and air- 


planes. 


We not only help turn the 
wheels, we ride ’em! 

With speed and efficiency our 400 
products are distributed through- 
out 38 states. Millions of cars, 
homes, farms and factories are 
served by wheels greased with our 
own lubricants, and by trucks 
and ships powered with 


our own fuels 


We are one of our cus- 


tomers’ best customers 





SERVICE service is our middle 


name 





Sixty Wall Tower, New York 7 
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Arkansas Fuel Oil Co., Shreveport, La: 
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If You Get Sick To-morrow 


(Continued from page 64) 
might have been obtained from 
private sources. But conditions 
have changed. Beginning with the 
financial depression of the ’30’s the 
sources of financial assistance on 
which the voluntary hospitals 
largely depended dried up. Scold 
the rich folk if you wish, but there 
is the fact. 

Too many of them had been tak- 
en to the cleaners. Not many of 
them were sure of what lay ahead. 

Very little hospital construction 
took place. Then the °40’s came 
along and the people awakened to 
the tremendous need for more 
hospitals. Building began. Drives 
brought in millions of dollars. Then 
the war came and relatively little 
hospital construction or expansion 
was permitted, except for the im- 
perative needs of the armed forces. 
Following the war the higher cost 
of construction and the heavily in- 
creased taxes practically put an 
end to hospital building. 


Costs are much higher 


THE cost of operating a hospital 
has risen tremendously. Every- 
thing costs more today—elevator 
service, heating, laundry machin- 
ery, operating room equipment— 
“and our hospitals are so crowded 
that they seldom have even the 
briefest period for indispensable 
repairs. 

“Today the cost of hospital op- 
eration is about $1,000,000,000. To- 
morrow it may be more, be- 


fact that is being impressed on in- 
quirers is that the number of rural 
practitioners is decreasing as the 
practice of medicine has become 
increasingly technical and com- 
plex. Doctors are now concentrat- 
ing where hospitals are available. 
There is no possibility of relieving 
this situation without a better dis- 
tribution of hospitals and health 
centers. 


Doctors need better facilities 


A YOUNG doctor is not to be 
blamed if he locates in a city. His 
education has cost him a minimum 
of $15,000 and he has probably bor- 
rowed money to carry him through 
the first unproductive years. If. he 
is one of the 60,000 doctors released 
by the armed services he has grown 
accustomed to the new things and 
new miracles. In the rural com- 
munities the older practitioners 
are beginning to lose their steam. 
These facts have been pointed out 
by the American Medical Associa- 
tion and many of the national or- 
ganizations in other fields. Presi- 
dent Truman urged in a message 
of November 19, 1945, that some- 
thing be done. 

The federal grant-in-aid plan is 
designed to help those communi- 
ties which must have help to ob- 
tain the hospitalization facilities 
so badly needed. 

Some are going ahead on their 
own power. 

Houston, Tex., already has be- 








cause the hospitals have 2 

been on such stingy budgets Cp | 

that they have been com- nani. ar 

pelled to underpay the em- Peete R 
ployees, from head nurse DENTIST | ‘ 
down to floor scrubber. They a 


have been losing manpow- 
er at such a rate that they 
are seriously alarmed. A 
present help is that a large 
proportion of the patients 
have been able to pay some- 
thing toward the cost of 
their care. In normal times 
only one in three, or there- 
abouts, can give anything.” 

These facts are beginning 
to sink into the popular 
consciousness. Thirty-seven 
states are now inventorying 
their hospital facilities, with 
more or less definite plans in 
view. In the past year 47 
states and all the territories 
have made inquiries of the 
Public Health Service. One 
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“Boy, this is really gonna hurt!” 
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gun construction of the first units 
of the Texas Medical Center, des. 
tined to be one of the largest group 
of institutions in America for the 
advancement of medical treat- 
ment and educational research. 
The Houston Chamber of Com- 
merce has dedicated itself to its 
SUCCESS. 

As a spokesman for the Chamber 
said: 

“The people of Houston dug out 
a shallow little bayou 50 miles to 
the open waters of the Gulf of 
Mexico and built within the city 
limits one of the major deep-water 
ports of the nation. The Texas 
Medical Center looks like no bigger 
task and is much more important 
to them.” 

The cost will be $100,000,000. The 
combined efforts of four great uni- 
versities, 12 or more independent 
hospitals and several research in- 
stitutions will be brought together. 
Two institutions are already under 
construction in the Center and 
plans are being prepared for 20 
other buildings with even more in 
the distant planning stage. They 
will be located on 163 acres of 
beautiful parkland within the city. 


Houston is raising funds 


MORE than 250 business men are 
now actively in the field obtaining 
subscriptions to supplement the 
$500,000 already raised by the 
Houston Chamber and to obtain 
$3,750,000 needed to supplement a 
pledge of $2,500,000 by the M. D. 
Anderson Foundation. 

Mr. Anderson was a Houston cot- 
ton man who left a fortune of $20,- 
000,000 to be administered for the 
benefit of health. 

Among the activities to 
be fostered by the Center 
will be the M. D. Anderson 
Hospital for Cancer Re- 
search, the Institute of 
Geographic Medicine for a 
study of diseases common to 
every part of the world, the 
College of Dental Nursing, 
the Institute of Orthodontics 
and the School of Stoma- 
tology and a school for post- 
graduate and graduate clini- 
cal research. 

Men and women of science 
from the best research 
laboratories, teaching insti- 
tutions and training hospi- 
tals will be brought to the 
Center. The vastness of the 
undertaking is breathtak- 
ing. 

There are scores of other 
hospitalization projects in 
progressive cities and in ev- 
ery one the local chambers 
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lines of insurance. All policies 
ore nonassessoble. Branch of- 
fices in principal cities. Consult 
your telephone directory. 





make Insurance Understandable 


EMPLOYERS MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF WISCONSIN 


EMPLOYERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office: WAUSAU, WISCONSIN 
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pur LIVE MUSCLE 


IN YOUR POWER DRIVES 
with 


MORFLEX COUPLINGS! 


RESILIENT NEOPRENE BISCUITS PROLONG MACHINERY LIFE 


The Neoprene biscuit assembly is the heart of 
the Morflex Coupling. This assembly has 
live, muscle-action resilience—takes severe 
punishment and stands up under it. 


Morflex Couplings absorb the ‘‘whip”’ resulting 
from misaligned shafts, cushion shock, protect 
machinery from vibration. No maintenance; 
no lubrication—Morflex is proof against oil, 
dirt or weather. Address application problems to 
MORSE CHAIN COMPANY — Detroit 8, Mich. 
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of commerce are playing their fy 
share. 

| The need is great. 

| As is pointed out in a statement 
of the Union and New Haven Tr ust 
Company, which is actively urging 
on the campaign for better hospi- 

tal facilities in New Haven, Conn: 


70 per cent labor cost 


“THE cost of hospital care is about 
three times as much as it was 
a generation ago, but the aver- 
age Stay is only about one-third as 
long. A hospital provides an aver- 
age of two employees for each 
patient served. Nearly 70 per cent 
of the cost of your stay in a hospi- 
tal is for labor. From 500 to 759 
square feet of floor space are desir- 
able for each patient. Today a 
patient gets an average of five or 
six laboratory tests, food, laundry, 
heat, medicine, 24 hour nursing, 
and the constant supervision of 
skilled technicians and the use of 
costly scientific equipment. 

“One bed will care for about 25 
patients in the course of a year. On 
the average a person will go to the 
hospital once in eight years. Each 
hospital bed and its equipment re- 
quire an actual investment of at 
least $6,000.” 

But the patient’s chance of com- 
ing out cured is pretty good now- 
adays. A generation ago people 
talked of going to the hospital to 
die. 





Photographic 
Miniatures 
ON DISPLAY at the Kansas City, 


Mo., Chamber of Commerce are 
miniatures of some 40 industrial 


products manufactured in _ the 
Kansas City area 

These miniatures are made by 
mounting photographs of the 


2 


actual items on wood, then cutting 
them out in great detail, even the 
spaces between spokes of a wheel. 

The depth of the wood mounting 
and the dark color with which the 
edges of the model are painted give 
a third dimensional illusion and 
when photographed, the minia- 
tures appear to be the original 
products themselves. 

When industrial prospects or 
buyers inquire about manufactur- 
ing capacity or products of Kansas 
City firms, it is no longer neces- 
sary to take them to the manufac- 
turer’s place of business. They can 
be shown the Chamber’s display. 

Patents for the ‘“Photoettes” 
have been applied for by a Kansas 
City manufacturer. 
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Workers Can’t Eat Dollars 


(Continued from page 38) 
yent the employer, without grave 
risk to himself, from taking on oth- 
er workers.) 

Now, if the strikers win a strike, 
either by violence or intimidation, 
or by the latent threat of them, the 
very position of privilege in which 
they have put themselves means 
that they have not benefited labor 
as a whole. Their gain has been 

aade only at the expense of the 
workers whom they have success- 


fully prevented from taking their 
jobs 

Those workers are injured by 
not being permitted to compete 
freely. They are injured by being 


forcibly kept out of work or Kept in 
inferior jobs at inferior rates. 

The injury does not stop there. 
For the excessive rates the strikers 
have thus gained are at the ex- 
pense, not merely of the particular 
workers whom they have kept from 
taking their places, but at the ex- 
pense of the whole community, in- 
cluding all other workers. The 
usual effect of forcing up wage 
rates in a particular industry is to 
force up correspondingly the price 
of the product which that industry 
supplies. And if this product is coal 
or railway transportation or hous- 
ing or milk or anything else which 
labor has to buy, then its increased 
price means a reduction to that 
extent in the purchasing power of 
all wage: 


Too high wages hurt others 


ALL wages have been reduced, in 
short, in terms of what they will 
buy. The increased wages of the 
strikers are at the expense of all 
other wages. The great body of 
labor is no better off. It is, in fact, 
worse off, because the excessively 
high wage gained by one group is 


at the expense of employment 
either by that group itself or by 
some other. 

When the increased wage forces 
an increase in the price of the 
product, the demand for that prod- 
uct tends to fall off: less of it is 


made; fewer men are employed in 
making it 


If (which is seldom the case) 
the article is so great a necessity 
or of such nature that even an 
increase in price does not lead to 
a falling off in demand, the people 
who have to pay that price have 
so much less with which to buy 


everythi1 else; so that employ- 
ment drops off in other lines 
The common idea is that exces- 
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sive increases in wages, brought 
about by force and intimidation, 


are primarily at the expense of em- | 


ployers. But this is seldom true. It 


can be true only in a very special | 


case. 


When this wage increase occurs | 


in a particular firm, which is in 
such competitive relation 
other firms in the industry that it 
cannot raise its prices, then the 
wage increase may indeed come 
out of its profits. In this way a very 
successful firm can be forced to pay 


a higher level of wages than other | 


concerns in the same industry. 
(The long-run effects of this are 
bad for labor.) 

Where, however, the wage level 
of an entire industry is raised to 
an excessive point by methods of 
intimidation and coercion, the 
most probable effect is an increase 
in price, in which the burden of the 
wage increase is passed along to 
the consuming public. 


Lack of profits kills industry 


IT IS possible to imagine a case in | 


which (let us say because of gov- 
ernmental price control) an in- 
dustry cannot raise its prices to 
pay higher wages. In such a case 
the higher wages may indeed fora 
time be at the expense of profits 
in that industry. Investors who 
have put their money into that in- 
dustry’s factories and machines 
find their capital trapped in that 


with | 





| 
| 


form. They will doubtless continue | 
operating for any price that yields | 


them anything whatever 
running expenses. 

But by its very 
ploitation of investors in the in- 
dustry must be short-lived. Because 
if that industry yields a profit low- 
er than other industries, or does 
not promise enough profit to com- 
pensate for the riskKs involved, 
then no more money will be in- 
vested in that industry; machines 
and factories as they wear out will 
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SAVED: 70° FASTENING COST 





A sporting goods manu- 
facturer cuts his fasten- 
ing cost 70% by holding 
baseball covers in place 


with Bostitch staples 
until the covers are 
sewed. 


Many other Bostitch 
users enjoy similar savings: a tomato 
repacker makes up more than twice as 
many corrugated boxes per day; a candy 
maker saves 60°; of his time in fastening 
box bottoms; a jewelry manufacturer at- 
taches bracelets to cards in half the 
time. 

Whatever you have to fasten 
metal, plastics, wood, paper, leather 

. in any combination . . . the chances 


are that one of the 800 Bostitch ma- 


| chines can lower your costs or improve 


simply be abandoned; and work- | 


ers will be thrown out of jobs until, 
by one process or another, the 
profits of that industry are once 
more restored to the general level 
of profit—or until the general level 
of profit itself is restored to a point 
where investment is once more at- 
tractive. 

It isashort-sighted policy, there- 


fore, for labor to try to get more 
than the true market value of its 


services by exploiting capital. 


Yet unions in recent years have 
policies 


followed short-sighted 
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your product by fastening it better and 
faster with wire. 

A corps of research engineers, and 250 
field men in 91 key cities, make available 
to you the benefits of 50 years’ Bostitch 
experience in solving fastening problems. 

New Broadside 188 shows representa- 
tive models of the 800 Bostitch stitchers, 
staplers, tackers, hammers. ..the world’s 
most complete line. Write for a copy. 
Address Bostitch (Boston Wire Stitcher Company) 

75 Duane Street, Ea 
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AND FASTER 


[restores if belle, wile wire 
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again and again. In the last analy- 
Sis, wages are determined by labor 
| productivity. The only permanent 
way in which wages can be raised 
|is by increasing this productivity. 
This can be done in many ways. 
Primarily, productivity is in- 
icreased by encouraging the accu- 
|mulation and investment of capi- 
tal: this is only another name for 
providing the workers with more 
}and better tools. It 
{Americans have 


is because 
more and better 
|tools than any other workers 
ithe world that their 


haw 
Ai 


wages are 


les and Service Agencies 


workers in the world. 

It follows that labor productivity 
and wages can be increased by new 
| inventions, by new discoveries, by 
| whatever increases efficiency. They 
can be increased by more efficient 
management on the part of 
ployers. They can be incre 
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was far more advanced than here, 
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or hours as possible so as not to use 
it up too soon. This assumption jg 
utterly false. 

There is actually no limit to the 
amount of work to be done. Work 
creates work. In the last analysis 
the products one industry pro- 
duces are offered in exchange for 


the products other industries pro- 
duce. 


These products therefore con- 
stitute the “demand” for each 
other. What one worker 


makes 


constitutes the demand for what 
| higher than the wages of any other 


1nother worker makes. 


Low production: low income 


because this false assump- 


tion of a fixed number of jobs ex- 


ists, 


unions 


and because the policies of 
are 


based on it, their net 








3 effect has been to reduce produc- 
5 ased by tivity below what it would have 
: more industriousness and more been otherwise. Their net effect. 
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Not Controlled by a Dam Site 


By FRED DeARMOND 


























THEN ION is being asked 


to pin faith on high dams 
for fic control. Before we 
spend billions, W should 
know how they perform 





Au GOOD MEN are for flood 
| control and against sin. But how 
to control floods and what is sin— 
aye, there’s the rub! 

A few years ago Army Engineers 
were exposing the fallacies of one- 
track minds who said the answer 
was wrapped up in reforestation, 
straightening and deepening river 
channels or some other pet theory. 
But fashions change in flood con- 
trol as in millinery and dogs and 
Supreme Court decisions. Now the 
Army Engineers have a short-cut 
solution of their own. They have 
thrown away the book of experi- 











BUREAU OF RECLAMATION 


A full dam is fine for generating power 





but no good for checking a runaway river 












ence and gone all-out for high 
dams as the preferred and practi- 
cally the one and only method. 
Just before and during the war, 
135 flood control dams were con- 
structed, principally by the Army 
Engineers. Recently they asked 
from Congress appropriations for 
80 new projects to cost $833,000,000 
at prewar estimates. Gen. Thomas 
M. Robins of the Engineers re- 
vealed before a congressional com- 
mittee plans to spend $350,000,000 
a year for six years on flood control 
and power generation. Among the 
list of projected river dams are 
some that the Army itself had pro- 
nounced unfeasible in 1932 and 
again as late as 1936. 
SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE The nation is now being asked to 
pin its faith on high dams and 
2 ? large impounded reservoirs of wa- 
In less than 20 years, this power dam in South ter for protection in all valleys sub- 


Carolina filled up with silt and became useless ject to floods. More than two years 
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A 


ago an administration directive 
went out to all federal agencies to 
plan and propose postwar projects 
that would require generous defi- 
cit financing. The Army’s answer 
is dams and more dams, and its 
answer has been accepted as the 
orthodox means of flood control. 
Dams are the new WPA. 


Floods set new records 


BRIEFLY, the theory is that witha 
dam and reservoir to impound wa- 
ter at a time of rapid run-off, the 
stream below the dam can be held 
to somewhere near its norma! flow. 
When the flood has subsided the 
impounded waters are to be re- 
leased slowly enough to Keep with- 
in the banks downstream. 

A high dam is a high gamble. No 
engineer is omniscient enough to 
predict the future behavior of a 
stream on the basis of its past 
performance. So-called maximum 
flood levels are usually theoretical. 
Every year the weather smashes a 
lot of records. When they were 
soothing the misgivings of people 
in the St. Francis valley of Missouri 
before construction of the Wappa- 
pello Dam, Army Engineers in 
charge of the job said confidently 
that not once in 75 to 100 years, if 
ever, would the spillway be used. 

It was not “conceivable,” they 
claimed, that enough water could 
enter the reservoir to fill it. And 
yet, in 1945, just five years after 
completion, flood waters flowed 
over the spillway 4% feet deep, 


plowing a deep gorge below. As a 
result, water backed up in the 
basin several feet over highways 
that the Army men had assured 
would be safe. The valley below the 
dam suffered from the longest and 
most destructive flood in its his- 
tory. 

How badly awry these engineer- 
ing calculations sometimes go was 
seen at a dam on the Canadian 
River in Oklahoma where a by- 
pass canal was built to connect 
with a spillway structure as part 
of a de-silting basin above the 
main reservoir. The structure was 
designed to accommodate a flow of 
7,700 cubic feet of water a second 
—a capacity considered ample. But 
four years later came a flood dis- 
charge estimated at. 130,000 cubic 
feet, 17 times its capacity. The 






















Proper soil conservation practices, such as contour cultivation and 


ridging, are effective in materially reducing floods in the valleys 
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reservoir was so badly damaged it 
had to be rebuilt at about the same 
cost as the original project. 

Another major weakness is the 
multiple-purpose feature that 
characterizes most flood contro] 
dams. Hydroelectric power genera- 
tion calls for a full reservoir. Flood 
control demands a reservoir as 
nearly empty as possible. The Pen- 
sacola Dam in Oklahoma is an ex- 
ample of what is meant. In 1943, 
when flood waters rushed down the 
Grand River, the water already in 
the dam wasat a high level for gen- 
erating power, and there was no re- 
serve capacity in the reservoir. The 
$25,000,000 project thus turned out 
to be worse than useless for con- 
trolling the flood. 

In the effort to reconcile these 
two irreconcilables—flood control 









a 


Farm ponds help retain wat 


er on the 


land where it is vitally needed 


and electric power—one dam is 
sometimes built on top of another 
to get a structure high enough to 
produce power at the middle level, 
leaving all capacity above this as 
a reserve against floods. This is a 
terrifically expensive means for 
either purpose. 

The chief flood control merit in 


dams may be accomplished at 
relatively small cost by low, re- 
tarding-basin dams with no at- 

tempt made to impound water. 
The super dam involves con- 
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Passenger Service 
Desiqned to Meet 


INDUSTRYS NEEDS ( 










UNION 
PACIFIC 


Here is a new passenger train service ideal for industrial executives making 
business trips between the East and West Coasts. This no-extra-fare service 
is 10 to 18 hours faster than previous service between Chicago - St. Louis and 


the West Coast terminals. 





Between 


NEW YORK-WASHINGTON, D.C. 
and LOS ANGELES-SAN FRANCISCO 


From New York .. . through sleeping-cars 
depart on the New York Central and the 
Pennsylvania railroads. On arrival at Chi- 
cago they are carried through to Los 
Angeles on the Transcon; to San Francisco 
on the Overland. 


From Washington, D.C... . through sleep- 
ing-cars departing on the Pennsylvania are 
carried through from Chicago to Los An- 
seles on the Transcon — to San Francisco 
on the Pacific. Departing on the Baltimore 
and Ohio, sleeping-cars are carried through 
to San Francisco on the Pacific. 


Similar service available eastbound from 
Los Angeles and San Francisco. No change 
of cars enroute in either direction. 






Between 


ST. LOUIS-KANSAS CITY-DENVER 
and PACIFIC COAST 


Departing from St. Louis on the new 
Streamliner “CITY OF ST. LOUIS” 
through sleeping-cars are routed to Port- 
land-San Francisco and Los Angeles (via 
Kansas City-Denver) with no change of 
cars enroute. Similar service is available 
eastbound from the West Coast. 


For complete information regarding sched- 
ules, accommodations and other passenger 
service to or from the Union Pacific West. 
inquire at your local ticket office. 





TO VACATIONISTS ... Union Pacific serves 
more western scenic regions than any other 
railroad. These include California, Pacific 
Northwest, Colorado, Yellowstone and the 
National Parks of Southern Utah-Arizona. 
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demning a very large area for the 
reservoir basin and is bound to be 
accompanied by a greatly shifting 
shoreline. In some instances the 
water depth varies as much as 80 
feet. Between upper and lower 
reservoir shorelines there will be at 
low water a broad expanse of 
smelly cocklebur jungle that is de- 
structive to breeding fish and wa- 
terfowl, a malaria-infested hazard 
to health in the community and 
unsuited to recreation in any form. 
These conditions are true of nearly 
any multiple-purpose dam and of 
many designed for flood control 
only. 


Water tries to break loose 


MANY of our best informed water 
management technicians main- 
tain that impounding of water in 
large streams is wrong in principle. 
The use of retarding dams for 
flood control, as advocated by 
Arthur Morgan in the Miami Con- 
servancy District in Ohio, is sound. 
Water, however, naturally resists 





dammed, an immediate effect is to 
slow up its current and delay its 
run-off to the sea. This tends great- 
ly to widen the normal channel. 
The water spreads farther and far- 
ther to wreak its damage. When 
the dam’s gates are opened to de- 
plete the reservoir, water so re- 
leased gains more than normal vel- 
ocity as it joins the drainage below 
the dam. This increases its de- 
structive force and prolongs the 
duration of flooding. 

Even to approach a literal defi- 
nition of absolute control, a whole 
series of dams in the same river 
would be required. You would then 
have flood protection at the ex- 
pense of submerging under per- 
manent lakes most of the land to 
be protected. That, in fact, is just 
what has been done in the Tennes- 
see Valley by TVA. 

“It is a fallacy to assert that 
TVA has protected the Tennessee 
Valley from floods,” said Repre- 
sentative Whittington of Mississip- 
pi, chairman of the House Commit- 
tee on Flood Control. ‘The TVA has 





SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE 


Floods are not an unmitigated evil. Here a rich layer of 


silt has been deposited on the original soil by floods 


being pent up. From flat regions 
such as Oklahoma and Nebraska 
come reports that seepage has 
bubbled up in the form of “sand 
boils” to ruin large acreages around 
the reservoirs. 
When a 
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stream has. been 


put in the bottoms of reservoirs 
substantially all of the lands that 
were subject to overflow. ... The 
flood problem of the Tennessee 
Valley has been eliminated by sub- 
merging its valleys.” 

When an Army dam demon- 





strates its failure to control floods 
the cure is to propose more ang 
bigger projects to supplement it 
Grand River must be dammeg 
again at Waco in Missouri to make 
Pensacola Dam work. Because Noy. 
folk Dam in the White River Wa- 
tershed of Arkansas is an obvioy 
failure, there must be two mop 
White River dams at Bull Shoa, 
and Table Rock. So it goes all ove 
the country. 

Even where a high dam might 
somewhat alleviate flood Severity 
at the start, its efficacy is short. 
lived because of silting in the 
reservoir, a process that goes op 
constantly in one degree or agp. 
other in all of them. 

The U. S. Department of Agr. 
culture notes that Sweetwater 
reservoir in California lost 48 pe 
cent of its capacity by silting ing 
little less than seven years. 

Lake Carl Blackwell near Stijjj- 
water, Okla., an impounded reser- 
voir for flood control and recreg- 
tion, covered about 1,000 acres jn 
1937 and by 1944 had expanded to 
nearly 3,000 acres, owing to sedi- 
ment accumulation. The depart- 
ment’s water management experts 
computed the average useful life 
of 13 major reservoirs in the Pied- 





mont region of Virginia and the 
Carolinas at only 29.4 years. 

It is scarcely necessary to point 
out the effects this steady siltation 
has on the flood control function 
of dams. When a ten-gallon tub is 
half full of mud and you try to pour 
ten gallons of water into it, no 
imagination is required to picture 
the result. 

But if the positive advantages of 
dams are questionable and specu- 
lative, not so with their many dis- 
advantages. These are tangible and 
unquestionable. 


1. The dam program takes out of 
production vast areas of our richest 
farm land. 


According to the Missouri Farm- 
ers Association, the Army’s pro- 
jected reservoirs in the Missouri 
Valley would inundate 900,000 
acres of fertile land with an annual 
productivity of $18,000,000, or more 
than twice the estimated annual 
loss from flood damage in that 
zone. 

A representative of the Jefferson 
County, Missouri, Farm Bureau 
said recently that the proposed 
Meramec River dam would flood 
18,000 acres in his section to pro- 
tect from floods 9,000 acres. 

“T am convinced that the Sys 
tem of dams now proposed for 
Missouri would damage our bottom 
lands out of all proportion to the 
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benefits the dams might develop in 
the control of floods,” says W. C. 
Etheridge, Professor of Field Crops, 
Missouri College of Agriculture. 


2. The dam program uproots 
established communities and plays 
hob with individual, local and states’ 
rights. 


The proposed Osceola dam on 
the Osage River in Missouri would 
submerge wholly or largely nine 
towns, and force 4,000 people to 
relocate at a time when houses are 
scarcely to be had anywhere. 

Army Engineers admit that it 
would also liquidate 52 miles of 
state and federal highways, 450 
miles of county roads, 40 miles of 
railroads, 47 miles of power lines, 
212 miles of telephone lines, 17 
rural schools, six churches, 22 
cemeteries and rich mining lands. 

Justification for this “second 
Order No. 11,” as Congressman 
Marion Bennett called it, is the 
hope of the Army Engineers that 
impounding the Osage would re- 
duce the flood level of the Missis- 
sippi at Cairo, Ill., by 12 inches. 

This project has been recom- 
mended by the Engineers and au- 
thorized by Congress, notwith- 
standing repeated protests by the 
people of the four affected coun- 
ties, by their representatives in the 
state legislature, by the Missouri 
House of Representatives itself, by 
the congressman from that dis- 
trict and by various state govern- 
ment departments as well as vol- 
untary organizations. 

Although the item of $52,000,000 
for construction was eliminated 
from the deficiency appropriation 
bill near the close of the last ses- 
sion of Congress, it was brought up 
before another appropriations sub- 
committee in the new session just 
ten days later. 

Only heavy-caliber political in- 
fluence has weight in opposing the 
construction of these dams, as the 
Fotomac case illustrates. The Army 
Engineers drew a plan for 14 dams 
in the Potomac River watershed, 
including the beautiful Shenan- 
doah Valley, to cost $235,000,000 
But the people of Maryland, Vir- 
ginia and the District of Columbia 
opposed it militantly. They brought 
into a public hearing Senator 
Harry Byrd of Virginia, former 
Secretary Ickes, and a number of 
other well Known and powerful 
spokesmen in Congress, the execu- 
tive departments in Washington 
and including even a major-gen- 
eral in the Army. 

Faced by the unyielding opposi- 
tion of these men as spokesmen for 
the people, the military engineers 
had tc withdraw the project. Resi- 
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dents of other valleys at a distance 
from Washington, whose homes 
have been selected for lake beds, 
have just as much love for their 
native heaths but usually lack the 
organization and influence to sway 
the flood-dams juggernaut. 


3. The dam program diverts at- 
tention and money from other worth- 
while water management practices. 


An increasing number of civilian 
experts are turning to flood con- 
trol action near the headwaters of 
streams where floods originate. 
That is preventive; it treats the 
cause, while anything done on the 
rivers below is curative. Although 
neither approach can be omitted 
entirely, the preventive deserves 
more attention. 

While revegetation, contour cul- 
tivation and terracing, farm ponds 
and other conservation practices 
on the land are, of course, not in 
themselves the whole answer to 
flood control, they all help retain 
water on the land where it is 
needed and materially reduce 
floods in the valleys. Experiment 
station research has demonstrated 
that proper soil conservation 
methods will reduce by as much as 
half the run-off of water from in- 
tensively cultivated fields. One 
U.S. Soil Conservation Service ex- 
pert reported that in two Texas 
communities with different soil 
consistencies, terraces stopped all 
water from exceptionally heavy 
rains—in one case up to 25 inches 
in 60 hours. 

Dams proposed by the Army in 
Missouri alone would cost about 
$400,000,000. According to an esti- 
mate made by the Missouri College 
of Agriculture,some17,000,000acres 
of land in the state would benefit 
by terracing and the job could be 
done complete, including filling of 
ditches and building water outlets, 
for $10 an acre. That is less than 
half the contemplated outlay for 
dams, and it would treat the cause 
of floods directly. 

The Army’s flood cure-all is 
made more complex by claims for 
certain secondary advantages of 
the dams: particularly power gen- 
eration, navigation and recreation. 
An analysis will show that all three 
are rationalizations made to bol- 
ster a weak cause. 

Hydroelectric power is a whole 
story in itself. As we have already 
shown, a dam built for generating 
power is one thing and a dam for 
flood control is another. As even 
Colonel (now General) Reybold of 
the Army Engineers put it some 
years back, “the two purposes are 
fundamentally antagonistic.” But 
whatever the nature of the dam, 





this power argument collapses by 
collision with two facts: 


1. Power can be produced cheap- 
er by other means. Charles w 
Kellogg, president of the Edison 
Electric Institute, asserts that 
hydroelectric power now costs 6p 
per cent more to produce than 
steam electric power. 


2. The country already has aj 
the power facilities it can use or jg 
likely to need for several years 
The turbines are idle much of the 
time in many of the power dams 
Existing facilities at the great Bag- 
nell power dam in Missouri haye 
not been used except as reserve 
sources of energy for seven or 
eight years. Army Engineers admit 
there is no present market for pow- 
er from the proposed Bull Shoals 
dam in Arkansas, but they hope a 
demand may be developed “‘in sey- 
eral years.” 


As for more river navigation, 
that is about as practical as it 
would be for the federal Govern- 
ment to set up a chain of plants to 
manufacture better buggy whips. 

Industrial and resort develop- 
ment are the lures used to bait 
local community boosters. Both 
hopes have almost invariably been 
disappointed. For recreation, peo- 
ple want natural lakes and clear 
water streams. Cheap power— 
cheap only because the taxpayers 
subsidize its production—does not 
attract new industries. Tennessee 
with its TVA power has less indus- 
trial growth than its neighbor 
states without TVA’s. 

No discussion of flood control 
would be realistic without the 
frank admission that it is neither 
possible nor even desirable to pre- 
vent floods completely 

Where water doesn’t stand on 
the land too long, a degree of flood- 
ing which deposits a thin layer of 
organic silt enriches the soil as 
well as insuring a season’s supply 
of moisture. One veteran Missouri 
farmer said the best crop of corn 
he ever raised was on land that 
had been flooded in the spring. 
There is reason behind the old 
Hindoo proverb: “One good flood is 
worth 100 baskets of manure.” 

3ut this is not to deny that 
floods may be, and are, highly 
destructive. They should be re- 
strained by every means that will 
yield results proportionate to the 
cost. No one way of fighting floods 
will suffice. Proper land use on the 
watersheds is the No. 1 resource. 
Levees will continue to play an im- 
portant part. There is a place for 
dams but not those mammoth 
monuments to the Army Engineers 
now being raised all over the land. 
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Washington—Stepchild of the Nation 


(Continued from page 43) 
time the District had a delegate in 
Congress, a governor and a legisla- 
tive assembly with an upper house 
appointed by the President, and a 
lower house elected by the people. 
Washington and the District of 
Columbia were made co-extensive. 
U.S. Grant was President then, and 
today Maj. Gen. U. S. Grant IIT is 
chairman of the National Park and 
Planning Commission. 


Commission replaced local rule 


WITHIN a few years, bureaucracy 
again tightened its stranglehold. 
Congress, on June 20, 1874, abol- 
ished all representatives of the 
people and provided that the Pres- 
ident should appoint three com- 
missioners to govern the District. 
Congress also broadened its con- 
trol over finances and its interfer- 
ence in other District affairs. 


One commissioner must be an 
Army officer, above the rank of 
captain, with 15 years’ service in 
the Engineer Corps. Public works 


contracts fall to him and Washing- 
ton does not provide juicy pickings 
for political contractors. Three 
years’ continuous residence in the 
District, in addition to catching the 
presidential eye, is the only re- 
quirement for the other two $9,000 
commissioner jobs. A few years ago, 
the Senate refused to confirm the 
appointment of a commissioner 


who had sworn in court that he was 
not a resident and should not pay 
taxes. Differing from other 
cities, howevel surprisin 
number of Washington’s up 
per bracket pal offic 
live in neighboring Vir 
and Maryland 

Contrary to popular opi) 
ion, attendl quets 
Official receptions are not th 
only activities of a commi 
sioner. Visitors to the ancie 
Municipal Building are cou! 
teously greeted in a well 
fitted office even if a commis- 
sioner is not there. A com 
missioner 1 receive Whit 
House instructions by tel 
phone, but a rampaging co 
gressiona] ommittee may 
require hi onal appear- 
ance. A Washingto! 
story re rd President 
Roosevelt hearty laughte1 
when a prospective appointes 
protested that “the commis 
sioner’s duties might taketime 
from my private busines 
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Following the commissioners, 
with only a moral responsibility to 
the people, are 27 or more boards 
which are even farther from public 
control. The Board of Education is 
appointed by the District judges, 
other boards by the commissioners. 
A few appointees receive salaries, 
some others fees or a per diem rate, 
but most members, particularly on 
the more important education, li- 
brary, recreation, vehicle parking 
and welfare boards, serve as a civic 
duty without pay and often with 
more criticism than thanks. 

In addition to making serious 
recommendations without author- 
ity to put them into effect, a board 
can take the heat off the commis- 
sioners. Congressional wrath was 
directed at the welfare board re- 
cently after two residents of death 
row escaped from the District pris- 
on by using a can opener. 

Congress got into a wrangle 
about whether commissioners or 
the welfare board will be responsi- 
ble for the District’s reformatory 
institutions and their employees. 
As the commission appoints the 
board, the man-on-the-street 
passes it off as more official “buck 
passing.” In any case, residents of 
Washington can do nothing about 
their home-town jail. 

Old-timers describe the District 
prison where police are detailed as 
guards as the “softest crib to 


crack” in the country. A scathing 
FBI report describes this prison as 
a combination blind pig, 


assigena- 
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union is on strike, too” 


tion house and gambling joint 
where prisoners get privileges for 
a price and can leave almost at 
their pleasure. 

As in all cities, a Washington res- 
ident sees more police than any 
other minions of government; and 
in Washington he sees a lot of them 
as most of the force is detailed 
to traffic duty. Possibly on the the- 
ory that the sidewalk sheep may 
be both color blind and deaf, busy 
corners also are decorated with 
neon signs which flicker from 
“Walk” to “Don’t walk.” 

Like the Bolsheviki who over- 
night transformed the hated czar- 
ist policemen into militiamen 
without changing their uniforms, 
Washington policemen are pri- 
vates or higher imitation Army 
grades. Congress, which always has 
time for trivia, conferred the title 
of colonel on the previous chief. 
The present chief is a mere major. 
In contrast, the fire chief, who has 
reduced Washington’s fire hazard 
below that of any other like-sized 
city, frets under the prosaic and 
dubious title of chief engineer. 


Drinking has many rules 


THE individual who finally man- 
ages to cross the street to a bar or 
restaurant finds that by law he 
must do his drinking sitting down 
and will not be served a second 
glass until he has drained the first 
to the last drop. Of course, he can 
stand up for a drink in a home or 
at the Elks, Officers or National 
Press Clubs. Wine must not be sold 
in a container larger than one gal- 
lon and must have 12 per cent 
alcohol so it will not sour in a 
sunny window. 

Like the flashy dresser who 
makes a front with a gaudy 
necktie and hopes nobody will 
notice the holes in his socks, 
Washington shows its clean 
streets, green parks, impos- 
ing government buildings 
and art galleries, foreign em- 
bassies and boulevard man- 
sions and trusts that visitors 
will be too tired to wander 
farther afield. 

Slum clearance, hardy per- 
ennial of most cities, gets a 
big play in the national capi- 
tal. On the show side, Wash- 
ington has the largest park 
area Of any city and, on the 
living side, the slummiest of 
slums with more rats than 
people. How it shadow boxes 
with the problem is typical. 

Civilians who want better 
housing—not necessarily 
those who live in the 50,000 
substandard dwellings—are 
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sincere and keep the subject alive. 
When a legislative session opens, a 
kindly congressman introduces a 
Slum clearance bill. It is referred to 
the District of Columbia Commit- 
tee of either the Senate or House. It 
moves to a subcommittee for hear- 
ings. The members have more im- 
portant committees to attend and 
slum clearance in Washington will 
not bring any votes in their home 
states. 

By the time the subcommittee 
meets, other bills on the same 
worthy subject have shown up. 
Their various merits—government 
housing versus private building, 
the conflicting views of social and 
not-so-social workers on what isa 
slum—all must be heard and de- 
bated. Eventually the subcommit- 
tee may recommend a bill to the 
full committee which may report 
it, or a modification, to the House 
or Senate, depending on its place 
of birth. If it passes either branch 
—usually it doesn’t— it then goes 
to the other for like treatment and 
finally to the President for his ap- 
proval. 

One of the bills which the House 
subcommittee has just considered 
was first introduced in 1943, and it 
is only a child among slum clear- 
ance bills. Each year they die on 
the calendar when Congress ad- 
journs while each month Wash- 
ington’s ramshackle dwellings be- 
come more squalid. 


Publicity gets no results 


“WHY don’t civic organizations 
and newspapers force action?” 
ask those familiar with methods in 
their cities. The answer is obvious 
—residents of Washington can 
only talk, not vote; and a news- 
paper with 3,000 circulation in the 
congressman’s home district has 
more influence with him than one 
with 200,000 in Washington. Even 
the newspapers, realizing that the 
national Capital is governed by re- 
mote control, are prone to lapse 
into a detached attitude. 

One senta reporter and a photog- 
rapher to a Kentucky mining town 
to get a feature on squalid living 
conditions. Two days earlier, the 
American Public Health Associa- 
tion had reported that housing 
conditions in Washington were 
worse than any other city it had 
surveyed. That did not get any 
photographs or extended mention 
in the local newspapers. 

Washington’s most prolific writ- 
er on social uplift voiced her horror 
at the “corruption of human char- 
acter” when citizens are denied 
free expression of their choice and 
opinions at the polls. She was 
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writing about Memphis, not about 
Washington which, though closer 
to home, is looked on as a labora- 
tory specimen in government rath- 
er than a city of normal Americans. 

Columns have been written and 
more will follow through the years 
on the inadequacy of Washington’s 
public schools and hospitals. A 
government which has lavished 
millions to build and equip such in- 
stitutions in the Amazon jungles 
and Andean plateaus haggles over 
spending a few thousands on 
schools and hospitals in its own 
capital. 

Criticisms of staff shortcomings 
may occur in any institution. The 
serious shortage in Washington is 
lack of proper buildings and equip- 
ment, things easily remedied by 
money and construction. Over- 
crowded schools have relays of 
part-time classes. One has only 
two washbasins for 380 pupils. 

Washington should have 4,970 
hospital beds but has only 3,843, of 
which 2,000 should be replaced. 
Different hospitals are supported 
by the Government, District and 
private organizations. They are 
rated lowest among cities of more 
than 500,000 population. While any 
will care for an emergency Case in 
its neighborhood, they bicker while 
patients groan and sigh, until au- 
thorities decide whether’ the 
charge should be on the Govern- 
ment or on a District institution. 

In finances, the confusion be- 
tween nation and District shows in 
figures. Though the President and 
Congress give the orders, the Dis- 
trict stepchild pays the bills. When 
Congress took over in 1878, it 
agreed that the national Govern- 
ment should pay 50 per cent of 
District expenses. The other half 
was to be obtained from local taxes, 
licenses and fees. In 1922, the Gov- 
ernment’s contribution was re- 
duced to 40 per cent, and in 1938 
to a flat $6,000,000 a year—which 
amounted to about eight per cent 
of the expenses in 1945. Congress 
now is pondering whether to raise 
its ante to 20 per cent. 

A traveling salesman’s expense 
account is primitive compared to 
that which an astute Treasury De- 
partment hands to the District. In 
general, if the District sends a 
patient to a government institu- 
tion—such as Freedman’s or St. 
Elizabeth’s—it pays a per diem 
rate. Last year it paid $2.35 a day 
for 4,500 in St. Elizabeth. If the 
Government sends one to a District 
institution, such as Gallinger Hos- 
pital, it pays nothing. 

The District also supports a 
workhouse and a reformatory with 
more than 1,500 prisoners at $2,- 


000,000 a year at Lorton, Va. , 
District Training School for some 
600 feeble-minded, $500,000 an- 
nually, at Laurel, Md.; ang , 
Tuberculosis Sanatorium with 599 
patients, $1,500,000, at Glendale 
Md. No charge is made for govern. 
ment prisoners or patients, though 
there is a question whether ingtj. 
tutions in other states should Not 
be entirely supported by the Goy. 
ernment. 

A thrifty Government also re- 
ceives services which Congress 
charges to District expenses. Goy. 
ernment parks and buildings eop. 
sume a lot of water. The District 
pumps it, maintains the system 
and the Government doesn’t pay g 
cent. Congress argues—and natur. 
ally it always wins—that goverp- 
ment employees spend a lot of 
money in Washington. So do those 
of a big employer in any other City, 
but he pays for services and also 
pays taxes. 


Large part is tax exempt 


NO other city has an equal pro- 
portion of tax-exempt property. 
More than three-fourths of it be- 
longs to the Government and a bill 
has been passed to _ requisition 
more. After deducting streets, al- 
leys and rivers from the District's 
69.245 square miles, only 48.463 
square miles of assessable prop- 
erty, including 40 farms, remain. 

More than 50 per cent of the tax- 
able area of the city and 40 per 
cent of the possible revenues are 
tax exempt. All cities exempt 
municipal property, religious, edu- 
cational and charitable institu- 
tions. Other countries do not col- 
lect taxes on our diplomatic estab- 
lishments abroad. The District of 
Columbia carries the load in the 
United States. 

Other revenues add to the prop- 
erty taxes to meet an annual Dis- 
trict budget of $70,000,000 to $75, 
000,000. 

Income taxes are a local eccen- 
tricity. In New York an owner pays 
state income taxes, regardless of 
where he lives, if his business is in 
the state. Mindful of their own 
state revenues, Congress refuses 
such a law to the District and a 
business man, as a lawyer or physi- 
cian, whose earnings come from 
the District is exempt from District 
income tax if his legal residence is 
in another state, usually within 
easy driving distance. 

That may attract hopefuls who 
contemplate a hegira to Washing- 
ton for a government job. However, 
assessments and soft touches are 
higher than taxes. Although Civil 
Service forbids office collections for 
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4 pouquet every time a chief clerk 
starts a vacation or remarries, 
nicking a government employee 
two bits or a dollar for charity is 
departmental practice. A quota is 
fixed for each department 

I asked a dependable contribu- 
tor why his name was not on the 
neighborhood list for one of these 
national drives 


How funds are raised 


“IN the War Department, a 
colonel and staff are detailed to 
collect for these funds,” he ex- 
plained “Tt is all figured out on a 
salary basis and everybody must 
come across for the glory of the 
Army.” 


Programs of the National Sym- 





phony Orchestra concerts give the | 


names of fund-raising chairmen 
with those of officers, box holders 
and other elite. Wives of generals 
and admirals head the Army and 
Navy committees, while solicita- 
tion of other government em- 
ployees is, of all things, under an 
“honorable” Civil Service commis- 
sioner. Any donor of less than $10 
receives the title of “friend;’’ more 
than $25, ‘‘member;”’ while those 
who top $1,000 are “sponsors.” Oth- 
er ranks fit intermediate amounts. 

Only those who do better than 
$250 get their names into print. 
The Navy Department is in the 
top bracket with $1,000, certainly 
not diverted from Navy funds but 
taken from employees. The Agri- 
culture Department was above the 
$500 mark, while Internal Revenue, 
Civil Service, Commerce, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Maritime 
Commission, State, Treasury, and 
War gave something less. 

Panhandling defenseless gov- 
ernment employees is parallelled 
in higher circles and on a broader 
scale in the diplomatic set. Hearts 
and pocketbooks of Americans are 
wrung with an embassy’s harrow- 
ing stories of how its countrymen 
at home are facing starvation and 
misery. A few days later those who 
read the society columns are in- 
formed that the same embassy 
staged a party for 2,000 or 3,000 of 
the capital’s social and official elect 
with a riot of food and drink. 

Washington is like that—con- 
trasts and contradictions, much 
talk and little done, a national re- 
sponsibility which few realize. It 
has charm, treasures of art and 
Science, wisdom and _ statecraft 
With ineptitude and grime behind 
the false front. It is the heart of 
the nation and should be its model 
city. A first step is to give its citi- 
zens the same rights other 
American: 
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WHAT DOES THE NAME 


WASHINGTON 


MEAN TO YOU? 





HE “Father of His Country” . . . the Nation’s 
‘Dieta ... or the great State that forms the 
Northwestern corner of the United States, bordered 
by the vast Pacific Ocean? 

If the bountiful resources, the mild climate, and 
expanded markets of this young giant among the 
states have a part in your own future plans you'll be 


interested in WASHINGTON ... 


the State. 

Serving this region, the SEATTLE-First NATIONAL 
Bank offers more than three-quarters of a century’s 
experience a state-wide coverage with its strate- 
gically located banking offices and a complete 
banking service for any financial need. 

You are cordially invited to ask our assistance and 
draw upon our familiarity with this region in plan- 


ning any operations in this state. 


Member Federal Depo sit 


Insurance Corporation 
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SEATTLE-FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


Main Office — Seattle 
Spokane and Eastern Division — Spokane 
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Our Toonerville Airports 


(Continued from page 52) 
plans are designed to accommo- 
date all types of air services, and 
are developed to provide the maxi- 
mum facilities for services in the 
region. 

Chicago’s regional plan, for ex- 
ample, embraces 15 counties 
three in Indiana, three in Wiscon- 
sin and nine in northeastern 
Illinois. It provides for 72 airports 
of all types by 1960. The plan calls 
for 12 publicly owned major air- 
ports, to be partially financed by 
federal funds, 30 intermediate air- 
ports, to be partially underwritten 
by the states and municipalities, 
and 30 smaller airports to be de- 
veloped with private funds. The 
development is to take place grad- 
ually over the next 14 years. 

Chicago has experienced one of 
the greatest increases in air traffic 
in the past few years of any city 
in the world. Its traffic has risen 
from 51,200 arrivals and departures 
in 1940 to an estimated 127,000 in 
1945—340 a day. By 1950, it expects 
to double this rate. 


Modernization under way 


THE Chicago Municipal Airport 
is recognized as operationally sat- 
isfactory up to its capacity, which 
it has now about reached. Its old 
terminal building, however, has 
been greatly criticized. With more 
than 5,000 persons passing through 
the waiting room daily, it has seats 
for only 28. It has a half dozen tele- 
phone booths, before which are al- 
most continuous lines reminiscent 
of nylon hose queues. A tiny 
luncheonette capable of handling 
about 50 persons, and cramped 
ticket counters extending into a 
dead-end passage, make the ter- 
minal a perpetual jam. 

Executive Director H. Evert Kin- 
caid of the Chicago Plan Commis- 
sion reports that a spacious, mod- 
ernistic terminal building and con- 
siderable additional plane parking 
space are now nearing completion. 
A series of four “duplex” terminal 
buildings servicing two air lines 
each—with eight phone booths in 
each unit—have also been recently 
finished at the site of the new ter- 
minal building. Marshall Field 
will operate all public facilities, a 
new departure being met with 
favor by the airlines. The small 
“duplex” units are also a new de- 
velopment conceived by Albert F. 
Heino, UAL architect. He antici- 
pates that this will make the field 
adequate for the city’s traffic for 
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five years while the regional plan 
is getting under way. 

The Key to Chicago’s master plan 
is the large airport operated by the 
Army during the war to serve the 
Douglas Aircraft plant near Park 
Ridge. All but about 200 of its 1,300 
acres have been deeded to the city, 
and it is to be enlarged to 5,200 
acres to provide for terminal and 
airway facilities which might ulti- 
mately accommodate all of the air 
traffic estimated at 212 plane move- 
ments per peak hour. The program 
is being delayed, however, because 
of resistance to condemnation pro- 
ceedings on the additional land 
required. A northwest expressway 
is being built to connect the field 
with the Loop. 


A model for airports 


THE BEAUTIFUL 750-acre Wash- 
ington National Airport, on the 
Potomac River, is almost unani- 
mously pointed out as the best of 
existing fields handling heavy 
commercial traffic, with the most 
modern terminal building in the 
country. Built in 1941 with federal 
funds, it is a wholly federal-oper- 
ated enterprise, and is considered 
a model for other airports in ad- 
ministration. 

It ranks a close second to New 
York’s LaGuardia in the number 
of planes and passengers accom- 
modated daily. Washington han- 
dles an average of 700 planes every 
24 hours, in good weather, while 
LaGuardia recently hit an all-time 
peak of 756 planes in one day. 
More than 104,000 passengers ar- 
rive at or depart from the Wash- 
ington field each month compared 
with 30,000 to 40,000 a month three 
years ago. 

In good weather, the field can 
handle as many as three planes a 
minute during peak hours and it 
services every type of plane from 
personal light planes to four- 
motored transports. In one day last 
spring 96 personal planes were 
lined up on the huge field. 

Yet the terminal is admittedly 
far from adequate for today’s and 
tomorrow’s needs, according to its 
administrator, Hervey F. Law. 

“Back in 1941 when the field was 
built,” he says, “we were severely 
criticized for having overbuilt. 
Now look—I’ve had to get $3,098,- 
000 in additional funds to add three 
stories to the terminal building, 
lengthen it 240 feet, and build four 
new hangars. We need a dozen 
more gates to load passengers, and 
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every foot of new office space has 
already been booked by airlines 
with several of them still not satis. 
fied. Now I’m asking for money for 
another hangar, more plane park. 
ing space, and an Overpass to the 
highway.” 

Law is also asking for another 
7,000-foot runway parallelling the 
present principal runway, 750 feet 
away, practically to double the 
capacity of the field with Separate 
in and out strips. Theoretically, 
says Law, the port could handle 
1400 movements a day in goog 
weather, provided schedules were 
spread more evenly over the 24 
hours. About half of the day’s 
flights are handled in the peak 
hours of 9 to 10 a.m. and 5 to 7 p.m. 

In instrument weather, it takes 
six minutes or more to bring in q 
plane—a condition which prevails 
about 20 per cent of the time. This 
is a problem of every field in the 
country, and one that can only be 
reduced by improvements in in- 
strument landing facilities and in 
airplane design. The CAA is now 
experimenting with a radio-con- 
trol technique which may greatly 
increase the rate of plane-handling 
in instrument weather. One hun- 
dred fields throughout the country 
are installing this system at a cost 
of $25,000 each. 

Washington National Airport is 
one of the few in the country mak- 
ing an operating profit. In the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1945, it 
grossed $495,000 from all sources, 
and showed a net excess over op- 
erating costs of $52,000. This does 
not include amortization and de- 
preciation charges. This year, Law 
expects the gross to exceed $650,- 
000. As revenues increase, he 
sees no reason why amortization 
charges cannot be met. 


Few airports can repay costs 


MEETING amortization and de- 
preciation charges licKs most air- 
port financial programs. Less than 
ten per cent of the fields in the 
country that are publicly operated 
earn a dollar toward retiring the 
original cost. 

A peculiarity of airport financ- 
ing is that fields must necessarily 
be built to handle a much greater 
capacity than existing conditions 
demand. By the time it reaches 
capacity use, the deficit is so huge 
that it takes another five or ten 
years to overcome it. Under these 
circumstances it may take a field 
20 years to begin paying for itself 

by which time it may be made 
obsolete by new modes in travel. 

Law believes fields can be made 
to pay by developing non-aero- 
nautical revenue rather than de- 
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ending on the income from air- 
ines. Washington Airport's income 
for 1945 included only $66,000 in 
landing and ramp fees from air- 
lines Which also contributed an ex- 
cess of $100,000 for rental of office 
and ticket counter space and other 
charges. This is much lower in 
proportion to the total income 
than other fields, where non-aero- 
nautical revenues are not fully de- 
veloped, and landing fees are 
larger, as at LaGuardia. There, air- 
lines pay $200 for the first three 
scheduled flights monthly, $150 for 
the next three, $100 for the next 
three and $25 per flight thereafter. 
In Washington, the charge is $75 
for the first four and $25 per flight 
thereafter. Office space rental is $2 
per square foot at LaGuardia 
against $1.50 at Washington. 


Concessions pay more 


IT WAS the non-aeronautical rev- 
enue that balanced the books at 
Washington. The past three years, 
since Law’s Management began, 
saw a tripling in this revenue, 
while airline charges remained 
pretty constant. The several dining 
rooms, snack bar, and barber shop 
—all operated by one conces- 
sionaire—grossed more than $1,- 
130,000 in the past fiscal year, of 
which ten per cent went to the 
airport. The gasoline franchise 
brought in $12,500, and the ten per 
cent rental against other conces- 
sions—souvenir shop, flower shop, 
newsstands, taxicabs, contributed 
another $50,000. 

A contract with an advertising 
company which erected attractive 
diorama displays yields $632 a 
month. The advertiser also pub- 
lishes the only airport newspaper 
in the country, and pays an addi- 
tional $160 a month to the admin- 
istration for it. 

Plans for the future include co- 
ordinated travel tours with bus 
lines, expanded sight-seeing plane 
trips, a 150-room hotel, a garage 
for motorists, a parking lot charge 
for transients. A special din- 
ing room is to be built for 
catering to parties, and there 
Will also be a shopping center, 
an office building and possibly 
a newsreel theater. All this is 
expected to increase the air- 
port’s income close to $1,000,- 
000 a year. 

The financial picture is even 
more interesting because it 
carries on its pay roll types of 
employees usually not paid 
for by other airports. It pays 
for its own policemen, fire- 
men and snow-removal work- 
ers while fields like LaGuardia 
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get these services from the city of 
New York. Washington Airport’s 
gross pay roll last year was $369,- 
000—more than one-half of its in- 
come. 

A change in administration may 
be the solution to putting many 
airports on a paying basis, accord- 
ing to Dr. Lynn G. Bollinger of 
Harvard Business School. 

After a survey of 51 airports, ex- 
cluding LaGuardia and Washing- 
ton, Dr. Bollinger pointed out that 
there are serious handicaps with 
public administration of airfields. 
He recommends a complete submis- 
sion of airports to commercial in- 
terests to eliminate political influ- 
ences which often interfere with 
operation of airport terminals for 
the public interest. 

This opinion from an authority 
quite outside the aviation industry 
coincides with a new plan consid- 
ered by airlines—to promote ter- 
minal corporations. These corpora- 
tions would be comprised of airline 
personnel, or of completely inde- 
pendent contractors, to operate all 
the ground facilities. Under this 
plan, CAA would have control of 
the air and safety regulations, the 
corporation control of the public 
services, and the municipality 
which built the airport would col- 
lect its rents without jurisdiction 
over operations. 


Income from sidelines 


MANY fields find lucrative side- 
lines in flying schools, accessory 
shops, repair and storage of per- 
sonal planes. The unique sKy- 
ranches of Denver and Los Angeles 
feature dormitories to board stu- 
dents for summer vacations, have 
spacious refreshment stands and 
restaurants; and have plans for 
drive-yourself auto services and 
such recreational facilitiesasswim- 
ming pools, ping-pong, tennis 


courts and horseback riding. 

A few of the major airport plans, 
like Boston’s, include newsreel the- 
aters, small hotels, and shops han- 





“In appreciation for what you have done,” 


now if you'll please extend your right foot 
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dling foods, drugs, clothes, cosmet- 
ics and jewelry. There is also talk 
of some fields having children’s 
playgrounds. 

The Lockheed Terminal at Bur- 
bank, California, is a typical pri- 
vately run venture which pays off 
in profits as well as service. Con- 
sidered one of the finest fields on 
the West Coast, it grossed more 
than $4,000,000 last year. Most of 
the income was from non-aero- 
nautical ventures, plus heavy rent- 
als from Lockheed. Commercial 
airlines, however, are expected to 
transfer to the City of Los Angeles 
Airport as soon as expansion is 
completed, leaving Burbank for 
personal traffic and other carriers. 


Operated at a profit 


ST. LOUIS’ Lambert Field is an 
example of a city-operated airport 
which has shown a consistent prof- 
it. Plans for expansion of this field 
provide for adding two runways to 
the present principal runway of 
6,000 feet, to form a triangle with 
two 7,000-foot arms and a 9,000- 
foot base. Eventually, there will be 
parallel runways, separated from 
the original single system by 750 
feet, a new engineering develop- 
ment being adopted by many fields 
practically to double their operat- 
ing capacity. Private interests are 
developing recreational and com- 
mercial facilities on or near Lam- 
bert. 

Before the war, New Orleans’ 
monument to the Huey Long 
regime—Shushan Airport—with 
only one major runway, was more 
than ample for the city’s needs. 
Now an important air gateway to 
the South, New Orleans is going 
after air business in earnest. It re- 
cently dedicated the largest com- 
mercial airport in the country— 
Moisant Field. Opened May 1 for 
passenger traffic (freight is han- 
dled in another new development 
in over-all plans), the 1,380-acre 
port has three mile-long runways, 
and is designed for the biggest of 
tomorrow’s planes. 

New York City, the great- 
est flying center in the world, 
will become even greater as 
international service expands. 
It was one of the last to adopt 
a regional plan, the study of 
which has just recently been 
started. 

LaGuardia Field, built five 
years ago with $17,000,000 of 
city funds and $22,000,000 
from WPA, was once thought 
adequate for at least 15 years. 
It is hugging capacity opera- 
tion now, with little chance 
for expansion. It is hemmed 
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Here comes the community’s lifeblood ...via railroad 





It's made up not only of food and fuel and clothing. It's 
made up, too, of things on which jobs depend—the ma- 
terials for industries and farms and stores that keep them 
going. It's made of quick, economical transportation for 
the community's products to profitable markets. It’s made 
of people who come and go with ideas and projects and 
ambitions. 


Yes, through its arteries—the railroads—the country 
gets life and growth! 


It’s our job, at the American Car and Foundry Company 


Blood Stream 


ther-riding, 


to help make possible ever better, ever smoc 
ever more economical ond dependable railroad service. 
And you—personally—benefit in many ways from the 


advanced railroad equipment we design and build: 


Passenger coaches—dining cars — sleeping cars 
—with comforts and luxuries never before 
approached, for your travel ease. 


Freight cars—sturdier, lighter, more efficient, to 
help lower the ultimate cost of things you buy. 


Tank cars—refrigerator cars— mine cars—even 
railroad car wheels—equipment that makes 
1946 
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an even brighter tomorrow. 
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Is there a pipefu! of 
“Country Doctor” 
ahead ? 


Sure there is! And it’s as invitingly cool as a drive 
along a mountain top. Yes, it’s Route No.1 to 
Mildness and very smooth going all the way, fromthe 
first fragrant puff. Verily, it’s the Tops in Tobacco. 


Country Doctor 
Pipe Mixture 


The pipe-smoker’s ECONOMY-LUXURY 
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Pleasureful 
Pipefuls 


19 








TRY IT TODAY 


If your dealer doesn't have it — write Philip Morris & 
Co., Limited, Inc., Dept. C9, 1S Fifth Avenue, New York 











in keeping with 

the best Maryland 
traditions of 
gracious living... 


in MARV AND 
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on both sides by hangars and 
| front and rear by a bay and a high- 
way. Idlewild, eight times its size, 
and costing four times as much, is 
expected to open shortly and take 
much of the load away from it, 
perhaps relegating LaGuardia toa 
secondary port for personal planes 
and non-scheduled service. An air- 
port authority, on the style of sev- 
eral successful operating units 
throughout the country, has re- 
cently been set up to manage both 
fields. 

LaGuardia is reached by air 
travelers from Manhattan by 
limousine, after a 35-minute trip, 
an irritation to many air travelers. 
The New York Airlines Terminal 
from which the cars originate, is 
pointed out by J. B. Bayard, Jr., 
noted airport engineer associated 
with Smith, Hinchman and Grylls, 
architects, as typical of poor plan- 
ning. Airline counters are spread 
around the terminal in a complete 
circle. A person approaches one 
airlines counter to learn there is 
no space available. He proceeds 
around and across the spacious 
terminal to half a dozen other lines 
before finding space or giving up. 
If he tries to reserve space by tele- 
phone, he may waste a half hour. 

The solution, thinKs Bayard, who 
was active in both the CAA na- 
tional survey and that of ATA, 
and some airline people agree, isa 
consolidated ticket counter in 
major terminals. 


Express highways to town 


TO OVERCOME the handicap of 
distances from airports to 
business sections, express highways 
are advanced as the immediate so- 
lution. Small rooftop supplemen- 
tary landing fields in or near busi- 
ness districts to handle rotor-type 
fiying buses from major airports 
is another idea being discussed. 
Detroit and Chicago are taking ad- 
vantage of express highways, but 
New York so far hasn't any such 
plan 

Recently reopened Newark Air- 
port, considerably improved by the 
Army so far as runways are con- 
cerned, is already handling 130 
flights daily from a half dozen large 
lines and several non-scheduled 
lines. The Newark field’s terminal 
building, however, has only six 
seats in a tiny lobby. It has a mi- 
nute stand-up snack bar and news- 
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| Stand which operates off the floor. 


There are only three telephones 
working, more than 150 feet from 
the waiting section. It has consid- 
erable runway space and taxiways 
and miles of narrow landing strips 
for personal planes. Just now hun- 
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dreds of “sitting ducks” —surply. 
Army planes—are lined upon them 
When the Army relinquishes Use 
of the field completely, a new term. 
inal building will be erected. 


Handicap of rapid growth 


DETROIT’'S City Airport is one of 
the most harassed in the country, 
Before the war, Detroit was onl 
a moderately active air center 
War production by its industria] 
plants pushed it to the fourth bys. 
iest air center in the country. City 
Airport, previously more than ag. 
equate for its needs, is incapable of 





coping with the expanding air trag- 
fic. Airlines have served notice they 
would pass up the field. PCA jg 
already working out of the Wayne 
County Airport under special ar- 
rangements with the Army. 

City Airport’s longest runway is 
6,700 feet, sufficiently long for to- 


day’s planes, but perhaps not for | 


tomorrow’s. It would be too costly 
and physically impractical to ac- 
commodate the swelling traffic be- 
cause of surrounding hazards. Di- 
rectly in line of one of the main 
approaches is a gas tank rising 


more than 150 feet in the air. This | 


obstruction creates strong currents 
which give planes a tossing around 
when they come in for a landing. 

A recent engineering survey of 
the Detroit region outlines seven 
regional plans involving 30 or more 
airports, including several major 
fields. It omits the present City Air- 
port from all of its plans as a major 
airport. 

Three suggestions were offered 
for major ports. The survey strong- 
ly recommended an international 
airport in Windsor, Canada, as the 
first choice, because of its prox- 
imity to the center of population, 
the low cost of developing it into 
a major field, and the lack of air 
congestion from personal planes. 
The major drawback was its loca- 
tion on Canadian soil, necessitat- 
ing a special treaty with the Cana- 
dian Government which seems 
willing to cooperate. 

The Wayne County Airport was 
given third consideration in the 
seven. The City Council, however, 
passed over the first two recom- 
mendations and elected to trans- 
fer activities to Wayne County as 
soon as the Army releases it. The 
theory is that of the fields in De- 
troit already built, it would cost the 
least to enlarge to a major port. 

The question, also, of just what 
is an ideal airport, seems too diffi- 
cult to be answered, even by en- 
gineering experts. 

First consideration is the needs 
of the community. An ideal airport 
1946 
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for a community capable of sup- 
porting only personal flying and 
charter services, would be useless 
ina section which warrants a large 
commercial field. 

Then come local weather condi- 
tions. Detroit can get by with the 
Wayne County Airport with only 
two principal parallel runways, 
and two small wings, because 94 
per cent of the time the wind is 
constantly in northwest-southwest | 
direction, obviating the need for 
several supplementary runways. | 
The Idlewild site in New York, 
however, is subject to constantly 
shifting winds. It calls for a system 
of eight runways, any three of 
which can be used for landings, de- | 
pending on the wind direction. | 

The volume of traffic expected, | 
the kind of air services, and the | 
population of the immediate area, | 
are other important factors which | 
particularly influence terminal | 
buildings. Finally, the terminal | 
buildings themselves are deter- | 
mined by the imagination of the | 
operating agencies who may want 
to develop non-aeronautical fea- 
tures to the utmost. 


Points of a good airport 


CHARLES FROESCH of Eastern | 
Air Lines and a noted airport au- 


thority lists eight points which | 
make a good airport: flexibility, | 
suitability of location, adequate 


size, freedom of obstructions, 
proper zoning, favorable meteoro- 
logical conditions, availability of 
utilities; proper balance between 
airfield and buildings. 

Flexibility is the most important 
point, he says. An airport should be 
so laid out that runways can be 
lengthened, terminal buildings ex- 
panded and hangars added. 


Numerous obstructions, such as | 


are prominent in the Baltimore 
Airport, materially reduce the 
efficiency of a field. Built in the 


heart of the industrial section, it 
has no less than nine gas and wa- 
ter tanks from 60 to 168 feet high, 
12 smokestacks towering up to 230 
feet, and three (177 feet high), 
high-power electric lines stretch- 


ing across it, in addition to nearby | 


plants and a railroad running 
behind it 

Yet it would hurt Baltimore far 
more to raze or move these indus- 
trial fixtures just to make room for 
the airport than it would benefit 
by such improvement. 

Expanded highways brought au- 
tomobiles out of the luxury class 
into a habit for the masses. In the 
Same manner, an adequate 


up | 


} 
| 


| 


air- | 


port system can bring aviation to | 


the millions, too 
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It is very true that Kan- 
sas meets industry 
Kansas’ labor is 97% 
born, 94% white 

origin, experienced, intelligent 
and neither inclined nor suscep- 


these are 
important , 
too 


Kansas’ strategic loca- 


half-way. 
American 
rural in 


oe * 
tion means big savings in time and 
costs for executive and administrative 
travel. Sales management is nearer 
to all territories, salesmen nearer the 
home office. Distribution time is 
reduced, costs lowered. Consider these 
with the many other advantages Kan- 
sas offers and you have a combination 


that is hard to beat anywhere. 


tible to radicalism. Kansas’ busi- 
ness and professional population 
is wholeheartedly cooperative 
tax legislation is favorable 
labor are equitable. 
Kansas’ banks offer every neces- 
facility. 


and laws 


sary Kansas’ farmers 


, 
. 


are industrious, prosperous and 
All in all, it is a 
that 


progressive. 
harmonious 
you will enjoy profitably. 


combination 


You will be interested in 


| 


V1 | 


the brochure, Let’s Look 





Into Kansas, Ask for it » | \ 


on your letterhead. 


KANSAS INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 
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KANSAS 


WILLIAM E. LONG, Secretary-Director 


813-E Harrison Street, Topeka, Kansas 
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These Crazy Customers 


(Continued from page 46) 
candy were only window dressing. 
In fact, he discouraged trade in 
those commodities. His “take,” he 
confessed, made his concession a 
better paying proposition than the 
hotel. It wasn’t long before the 
hotel Boniface came to the same 
conclusion, and “muscled in” on 
his most lucrative facility. 

Some summer cottages and bun- 
galows brought higher rents this 
season than they could have been 
bought for in 1940. Veritable shacks 
rented for $1,000 or more, and real- 
ly habitable accommodations gen- 
erally brought at least a few thou- 
sand dollars. 

Yet if you procrastinated abouta 
summer hideaway, you discovered 
last January or February that For 
Rent signs had vanished more 
completely than the _ Indians. 
When the season’s curtain has 
been rung down, it may be summed 
up tersely: Never have so many 
paid so much for so little. 


Buying unseen gems 


WE HAVE seen mail orders in one 
of the country’s largest jewelry 
stores that have to be seen to be 
believed. Men and women in every 
neck of the woods, including your 
own in all probability, mailed in 
checks in amounts upward of $500. 

They merely ask to have a star 
sapphire, or a diamond solitaire, or 
perhaps a brooch sent to them. 
Theirs is not to reason why, theirs 
is but to buy and buy. Even the 
most naive purchaser, one would 
suppose, might evince some inter- 
est in the size and quality of a gem. 

Strangely enough, these cash- 
happy, open-handed = spenders 
seem to be indifferent to what they 
get for their money. Their checks 
and money orders flow in a never 
ending stream, and it is a rare re- 
mitter who isn’t perfectly happy 
with whatever a $500 or a $5,000 
remittance returns. 

During the war, a lively trade 
was developed with people who had 
old gold jewelry. Because gold 
brought $36 an ounce, literally 
thousands of people sold safe-de- 
posit heirlooms for the weight of 
their gold. Often this old-fash- 
ioned jewelry was resold to the 
hundreds of jewelry shops that 
mushroomed during the war. 

When it reached jewelry count- 
ers, it became “antique” and was 
priced accordingly. Many a seller 
became a buyer for cash of the 
jewelry that nobody wanted 
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until it was priced high enough to 
become desirable. 

Even today, antique jewelry 
brings such inflated prices that 
dealers can afford to buy from one 
another, and still realize handsome 
profits. 

One jeweler sold an old gold 
bracelet, studded with old-mine 
cut diamonds, for $365. In his wan- 
derings he came upon the same 
piece in a jewelry shop priced... 
hold your breath .. . $2,000. 

Curious about its tortuous jour- 
ney to the counter where he re- 
discovered it, he made inquiries. 
The bracelet had changed hands 
three times. Each transaction had 
netted the seller far more than our 
friend. And, mind you, each buyer 
was a dealer, interested only in the 
piece’s resale prospects. 

The truth never was so stranger 
than fiction. 

Remember when a manicure was 
1 35 to 50 cent expenditure? Well, 
times have changed. Along one of 
America’s fashion thoroughfares 
there is a small manicure and pedi- 
cure salon nestling in a skyscraper 
office building. Here, today and ev- 
ery day, women come jubilantly 
and fork out $7 for a combined 
manicure and pedicure. 

But, you will protest again, there 
can’t be many women with that 
much money. We don’t Know how 
many daughters of extravagance 
there are, but we do know that in 
order to get an appointment in this 
cuticle cubicle, you must book an 
operator at least a week in advance. 

While you’re awaiting your turn, 
you will find such distractions as 





“Russell, did you sweep dirt under 


the rug while | was away?” 





solid gold lipstick holders at $200 
per pucker-up, 14 kt. aspirin boxes 
at $50 to $75, and gold and jeweleg 
compacts up to $1,500. Believe it or 


not, it is harder to keep thege 
“essentials” in stock than it is to 
find customers for them. 

It wasn’t long ago that a certain 
popular cigarette lighter was avajj- 
able in solid gold models at $195 
and up, but sterling silver lighters 
were “temporarily out of stock.” 


Luggage quickly sold 


ANOTHER incident symptomatic 
of our profligate times was pre- 
sented when a luggage shop, for 
the sake of sweet publicity, com- 
missioned a fine luggage maker to 
turn out a man’s fitted case—angqg 
kindly note the gender—complete 
with solid gold fittings and hard- 
ware. It was anxious not to spare 
the expense. 

The result was a fitted case 
which the luggage dealer felt em- 
boldened to advertise for the sum 
of $2,000. He expected to make con- 

versation and the news columns. He 
was utterly unprepared for what 
ensued. 

On the day his advertisement 
— he received nearly 140 
elephone calls of which about a 
hird were occasioned by curiosity 
as to whether the $2,000 was a mis- 
print. Six customers hurried into 
the store to possess the fitted case 
He was successively in a daze and 
in a dilemma 

Eventually, he parted with the 
case, and took orders on a number 
of replicas. The exact number, he 
didn’t care to reveal, because alert 
competitors might be listening. In 
addition, he received orders for 
matching women’s fitted cases. In 
some instances, the latter ran a bit 
over $2,000. 

Prices in the antiques market are 
incredible. Only four or five years 
ago, old oil-burning student lamps 
were in abundance at prices aver- 
aging $10 to $25, depending on size, 
type and condition. Today, they 
bring upwards of $75, and double 
lamps fetch as much as $350. 

Desirable Americana in fact has 
risen at least 500 per cent in price 

e Pearl Harbor, and experts in 
such matters confidently predict 
that prices have far from found 
their ultimate levels. There are at 
least a hundred collectors where 
one stood before contemplating the 
charm of Bristol glass or the 
quaintness of a Victorian rocking 
chair. 

The reason collectors have mul- 
tiplied is explained simply enough. 
Loose cash has commensurately 
multiplied, and nothing so clearly 
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identifies one’s economic status as 
the costly non-essentials of living. 

So great is the demand for an- 
tiques Or semiantiques that coun- 
try shops have been denuded, and 
city shops have been driven to re- 
plenishing their stocks with retail 
purchases. Attend an antiques 
show, and you will find dealers 
themselves the most active buyers. 

“One shop’s white elephant is an- 
other shop’s hot number since col- 
lecting tastes and fads vary widely 
with geographical sections. Many 
an otherwise thrifty housewife will 
plunk down $50 for a Blue Stafford- 
shire plate without batting an eye- 
lash, or round out a collection of 
paper-weights by splurging to the 
extent of $500 to $1,500 for a rare 
“eollector’s item.” 


Real estate has black market 


IF YOU have a telescope handy, 
you can trace the meteoric course 
of real estate prices. The housing 
shortage admittedly was a con- 
tributing factor, but it wasn’t only 
the homeless who consciously and 
deliberately paid three times as 
much as their new homes were 
worth before Pearl Harbor 

Practically everyone with a 
working knowledge of the English 
language knows, or has heard of, 
cash purchases that were merely 
acts of extortion in reverse. 

Black market money, it is widely 
and logically suspected, produced 
this form of prodigality. To take a 
typical example, “A’’ wishes to buy 


“B’s” house. “A” insists that it must 
be a cash transaction, and “B” 
doesn’t demur. 


“B” originally paid $16,000 for his 
house, and he “estimates” that the 
improvements he added make it 
worth, in the eyes of an inquisitive 
agent of the Internal Revenue De- 
partment, approximately $23,000. 
But his asking price is $55,000. 

“A” is only too glad to work out 
the necessary arrangements. The 
sale price is listed as $23,000, and 
the difference, a mere $32,000, is 
handed under the table to the 
obliging “B.”’ 

Naturally, that leaves ““B” 
an extra $32,000 to indulge any 
little extravagance that may be 
gnawing at his purse strings. This 
kind of money has produced some 
of the artificial scarcities that have 
Spiraled prices, and plagued so 
many of the white collar folk whose 
incomes have been little enhanced 
by wartime opportunism. This is 
the kind of money with which they 
often must compete to try to satis- 
ly their daily needs. 

When will the gold rush stop? 
Probably not before inflation goes 


with 
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into reverse, and deflation goes into 
forward. It is also symptomatic of 
the times that stock markets 
haven’t enough shares to meet the 
demand. 

New issues are pouring into the 
market, and are instantly absorbed. 
There just isn’t enough of any- 
thing to stem the flood of money 
that has inundated this country. 

One would have to turn back the 
pages of history to the time of 
Jackson to find a parallel. Then, 
you may recall, money was so abun- 
dant and goods so scarce, “‘debtors 
relentlessly pursued their credi- 
tors.” 

Up to Pearl Harbor, a woman’s 
pure silk print dress probably 
averaged no more than $25 in price. 
Today, silk print frocks are fetch- 
ing $125 per copy or more, and 
stores could sell four to five times 
as many such frocks as they are 
able to procure. It isn’t that the 
dresses are worth more, it’s simply 
that money is worth less. 

It had been feared that federal 
excise taxes of 20 per cent on 
jewelry, handbags, leather goods, 
cosmetics and furs would discour- 
age buying. With the possible ex- 
ception of furs, volume has steadily 
increased. And the trade believes 
that sales gains in furs were 
curbed chiefly because there was 
so. much “beat-the-tax-buying” 
during the period immediately be- 
fore the effective date of the tax. 


Sales are higher in dollars 


IN MANY cities, throughout the 
spring, retail sales surpassed those 
of the corresponding periods in 
1945 by 50 per cent. Retail inven- 
tories were only higher fractional- 
ly, and the increases were trace- 
able largely to an abnormal influx 
of luxury goods. 

In terms of “cost of living com- 
modities” retail stocks were lighter 
than they were at any time during 
the war. Despite this condition, 
sales constantly found new high 
levels. 

The paradox is easily explained. 
People paid substantially higher 
prices for everything they bought. 
The difference in volume was the 
difference in prices. Physical turn- 
over of merchandise actually may 
have been lighter than it had been 
in the preceding year. 

Business finds these conditions 
unnatural, unhealthy and worri- 
some. As one prominent retailer 
put it, “Business is big but not 
good.” 

One day, merchants are well 
aware, consumers will be price tag 
conscious again. Lush times will be 
over. 
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A “Freight” 
HALFWAY 
ROUNO 


The WORLD! 





If we were to make up a 
single freight train to haul this year’s 
great corn crop, it would stretch half- 
way around the world. 


Four and a half million farmers 
will harvest about three billion 
bushels of corn this year and 
many of them are depending upon 
us to move their crop—our na- 
tion’s biggest by any measure- 
ment—to market. 

The Wabash also will haul 
many products made from this 
corn...such as syrups, starch, 
candy, breakfast foods, penicil- 
lin, paper, corn alcohol for syn- 
thetic rubber, shatter-proof glass, 
prepared animal feeds, and more 
than one hundred other corn 
products... ALLGO WABASH! 


‘fallow the lag” 
THOSE WHO KNOW 


MINN \ Séce and Go Wabash! 


‘WABASH 
RAILROAD 
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(Continued from page 40) 
opened deliberations in this coun- 
try. 

It was admittedly not much ofa 
joke, but was the only joke the 
delegates and spectators had so it 
provoked smiles and chuckles. In 
much the same way the United Na- 
tions setup is unique. It is the only 
peace organization the world has. 
Its most ardent defenders admit 
it has many weaknesses, but they 
insist that even at its worst it is the 
only hope for peace. 

This position of the United Na- 
tions is illustrated by the story of 
the frontier character who had 
lost all his money at the roulette 
table and was being urged by his 
pal to give up gambling. 

“Why, I’m told that wheel is 
crooked,” the friend declared. 

“Yes, I know it is,” said the un- 
moved gambler, “but it’s the only 
wheel in town.” 


Speeches are official policy 


GROMYKO appears to monopolize 
the Council, because his speeches, 
which are long in comparison with 
those of his colleagues, must be 
translated into French and into 
English, the two official languages 
of the United Nations. His remarks 
have the flavor and even the 
phrases of editorials in Pravda and 
Izvestia, the official Russian press, 
and may come from the same sec- 
tion of the powerful Moscow 
Politbureau. 

He is not alone in having his 
speeches tailor-made for him. Oth- 
er delegates consult their foreign 
offices on various problems and 
make it clear that they are pre- 
senting the views of their govern- 
ment rather than personal views. 
In this respect the Council is un- 
like congressional committees, 
town councils or American de- 
liberative bodies. The men pres- 
ent must submerge their per- 
sonalities in order to present 
the positions of their govern- 
ment while, in the other bodies 
mentioned, men exercise the 
full force of their personalities 
and individualism. 

When he speaks without first 
consulting the Soviet Foreign 
Office, Gromyko is much less 
positive and far more brief. He 
hesitates for words and is 
cagey. Such ventures he usual- 
ly begins by stating that he “is 
not opposed to the proposition, 
but...” His use of the qualify- 
ing “but” is so frequent that he 
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Eleven Wardens for Mars 


may come to be Known as Russia’s 
“but” man. 

When he has instructions Grom- 
yko follows them to the letter. He 
does not let any unforeseen de- 
velopments change so much as a 
comma. This was evidenced in his 
exercise of the veto in the Spanish 
case. He vetoed four sections of 
the proposal to refer the case to the 
General Assembly even to a sec- 
tion expressing full approval of 
condemnations of the Franco 
regime. When he made his dra- 
matic walk-out during considera- 
tion of the Iranian dispute, he 
headed for the door in a straight 
line, shouldering a marine in his 
path to one side. 

Outside the Council chamber he 
is less dramatic and even some- 
what shy. In his private life he is 
retiring. For a time he lived with 
his wife and two daughters in a 
suite at the swanky Hotel Plaza, a 
haven for wealthy refugees. Re- 
cently he rented the lavish Long 
Island estate of the late Ogden 
Mills, secretary of the treasury in 
the last days of the Herbert Hoover 
administration, who was as far 
from sympathy with Moscow as 
such prewar Poles as the late Mar- 
shal Pilsudski and pianist Pad- 
erewski. 

Although Russians have a repu- 
tation for dashing off fiery vodka, 
Gromyko is sparing in his drinking 
as are all the Council members. 
This information is on the unim- 
peachable authority of Mort Green, 
amicable dispenser of cheer at the 
bar in the spacious delegates’ 
lounge adjoining the Council 
chamber. 

“The best day’s take I had in 
three months was $30 and half 
of that was orange juice,” he said 
sadly. “And the worst was 30 cents. 
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“Anybody home?” 





If sobriety can bring peace, we're 
in. As for me, I get lonesome for g 
barroom argument in all this fane 
talking and no drinking. I ought to 
close up.” 

So far as observers have been 
able to note, Gromyko has served 
his master well. The nearest he 
came to putting his foot in his 
mouth was to make an earnest 
plea for avoiding a session on Good 
Friday. When he was praised by a 
Catholic priest at a cocktail party 
for being the only one of the 1j 
man Council to note the Christian 
holiday, GromykKo became em- 
barrassed. He explained that he 
had been told the day was a holi- 
day, but was unaware of its na- 
ture. The next day he went back 
and made a vigorous, although un- 
successful, plea for a Good Friday 
session, evidently concerned that 
his original effort would not sit 
well with Godless Communists. 


Evatt is most dynamic 


SCARCELY behind Gromyko in 
public interest is Herbert V. Evatt 
of Australia, who is regarded as the 
outstanding man of the United 
Nations by virtually all the news- 
papermen assigned to the peace 
organization. The 53 year old his- 
torian, philosopher, lawyer, judge, 
diplomat and foreign minister is 
well and away the most dynamic 
and outspoken figure at the Coun- 
cil table, although he is not at all 
prepossessing at first glance. 

This squat Australian wrote more 
of the Charter than any one man. 
At San Francisco he made 200 
speeches, long and short. He served 
on 20 committees, always picking 
the one which offered the best 
prospect of a fight when con- 
fronted by a choice. He submitted 
38 amendments to the Charter of 
which 20 were wholly or partly in- 
corporated in that document. 

Evatt lost his hardest fight—the 
drive to eliminate the veto 
power of China, France, the 
United Kingdom, the Soviet 
Union and the United States— 
but he hasn’t given up the bat- 
tle. At every opportunity he 
takes a cut at the veto power, 
being convinced that the 
United Nations will not func- 
tion for peace until it is abol- 
ished. 

The Australian is as refresh- 
ing in his reasoning as he is 
belligerent. His words and pro- 
posals, whether uttered by 
himself or through other men 
who have occupied his coun- 
try’s seat at the Council table, 
have been as refreshing as a 
cool breeze in a hot air discus- 
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te = Condensed Statement of Condition June 29, 1946 
0 
RESOURCES 
een Cash in Vault and in 
‘ved Federal Reserve Bank -$ 664,828,114.00 
h Due from Banks .... . a So Sa et 295,791,677.94 
| ae TOTAL CASH ... . $960,619,791.94 
| his United States Government Obligations, direct and 
est fully guaranteed ......4... 2.848,132,068.30 
00d State, County, and Municipal Bonds . .. . 323,940,281.68 
ya Other Bonds and Securities . . . . . « « « 130,026,315.64 
arty Stock in Federal Reserve Bank . .....-. 6.137,600.00 
1] Loans and Discounts ..... + +. « e 1,198,680,168.77 
(A Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable. . . 17,690,494.68 
Aan Bank Premises, Furniture, Fixtures, and Safe 
>m- Deposit Vaults ... . a or ee ae 28,061,091.09 
he Other Real Estate Owned . ee ae ae 96,850.99 
oli- Customers’ Liability on Account of Letters of Credit, 
Acceptances, and Endorsed Bills ..... 40,737,711.78 
me ee ae ae ee ee ee ee ee ee 187,606.53 
ee TOTAL RESOURCES . 0 © te 8 cw cw Ce $5,554,309,981.40 
day LIABILITIES 
hat Capital: 
sit Common (8,528,646 Shares) .$ 106,608,075.00 
Preferred ( 6,258 Shares)* 125,160.00 
Surplus a. Mba he e « 98,752,325.00 
Undivided Profit 30,232,550.65 
Reserves ‘a eee ee 4,304,056.90 
Preferred Stock Retirement Fund 162,053.65 
| rn TOTAL CAPITAL FUNDS . «$ — 240,184,221.20 
att Reserve for Bad Debts atta aire ate a 17,719,315.14 
the Demand . $3,083,943,460.10 
ted Deposits 5,238,524,328.12 
vS- Savings and Time 2.154,580,868.02/) 
ace Liability for Letters of Credit and as Acceptor, 
n Endorser, or Maker on Acceptances and 
us- ie. tbs dad ak Sh he oe 42,126,954.66 
ge, Reserve for Interest Received in Advance 7,270,973.57 
is Reserve for Interest, Taxes, etc. . ___ 8, 484,188.71 
nic TOTAL LIABILITIES $5,554,309,981.40 
in- * Issued at $50 ($20 Capital—$30 Surplus), Annual Dividend $2. Called 
all and to be retired in full as of Julv 31, 1946 
This statement includes the figures of the London. England, banking office. 
re 
in. 
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1e 
et When the people of California want to bor- Bank of America is growing with the 
t- row money—they come to Bank of America. West. It is ready to meet every financial need 
e Here they find a vast reservoir of credit, of the people of California and their business 
r, | sufficient to meet even unusual demands. and industrial enterprises. You are invited 
1e | More important, they find at Bank of America to write for a copy of the graphic economic 
C= men who have the vision to understand study, “The CaliforniaTrend.” Address Bank 
” their need for the money—vision to encourage of America, 300 Montgomery Street, San 
' the business executive in his plans for ex- Francisco 20, or 660 South Spring Street, 
is pansion ...tosee the veteran asasuccessful Los Angeles 54. 
)- farmer...to visualize the movie producer’s 
Ny scenario as a box office hit... to appreciate B tz f A . 
n the personal financial problem of the young 5 ait og Mtericea 
I= woman secretary. NATIONAL fhVin'os ASSOCIATION 
2, | 
. California's Statewide Bank Main offices in the two Reserve cities of California—San Francisco and Los Angeles 
MEMBER FEDERAL DE OsSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
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| sion of veiled words and concealed 
purposes. 

Australia has consistently stood 
}up to Russia and to the United 
| States and Britain. At all times the 

Is Mr. Jones’ | land from down under has called 

Car Ready? |for a fearless search for the facts 
oo |and a courageous approach to the 

solution dictated by the facts. 

Evatt is determined to be afraid 
of no power and a respecter of the 
truth. Australia challenged the 
right of Russia to absent herself 
|'from the consideration of the po- 
|tentially explosive Soviet-Iranian 
‘dispute and lashed at exercise of 
ithe veto power in the smoldering 
|Spanish problem. 
| Evatt was born in the mining 
|district of East Maitland, New 
South Wales, the son of a store- 
keeper. He went to a Sydney high 
school and Sydney University, 
| where he won the highest marks in 
ithe history of the law school. At 
| the age of 36 he became the young- 
est man to sit on Australia’s high- 
est bench. He was known as the 
i“red judge,” because his opinions 
were considered radical. Although 
technically a member of the Labor 
|Party, he is regarded as a Socialist 
{because he does not have a trade 
union background. 

Evatt has written historical 
studies of Australia, including ‘‘In- 
|justice Within the Law,” a biting 
work on the transportation of 
English laborers to Australia in the 
| |19th century. He has also taken a 
j| jturn at biography, writing with 
l 
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Garages as well as other 
businesses find new help 
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REG. U.S. PAT. OFFICE 


Saves running around | 
to get information | 
| 


The use of “Teletalk” in garages is but 
one of the many types of installations | 
where this intercommunication system 
has contributed to greater business | 


efliciency. " 
l 





Stores, restaurants, suites of offices have 
all found “Teletalk”” plays an impor- 
tant part in getting more done by savy- 
ing time. Flip a key and you can speak 
instantly to one or more individuals, 
depending upon your installation. 
“Teletalk” has a natural tone, and is 
versatile because you have a choice of 
models. You can select the correct in- 
stallation to meet the exact require- 
ments of your business. 


equal application the life of Aus- 
tralia’s leading labor hero and 
Australia’s leading sporting hero, 
an outstanding cricket batsman. 

He prefers to be addressed as 
“Dr.” rather than “Mr. Minister,” 
“Mr. Delegate” or the like. He wears 
his clothes carelessly—there is a 
story that he has worn the same 
suit for years. While the last story 
is an exaggeration there is no doubt 
that his hat is approaching the 
stage of an historical relic. It looks 


l 
I 
Experienced “Teletalk” distributors are | 
listed in your phone book—call them 

for helpful recommendations, or write | 
direct to Webster Electric Company, | 
Racine, Wisconsin. 
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Excels in argument 


EVATT is a wily opponent in an 
argument. He squelches badgering 
reporters. He can as easily crush 
diplomats who attempt to confuse 
him with trick questions. There is 
a legend that he arises at 5:30 
a.m. and swims before breakfast. 
Whether or not this is true, his 
brain is always an early riser. 
His speech is a delight to UN 
Export Dept. 13 E. 40th Street, New York (16), N. Y. spectators. It has the free style of 
Cable Address "ARLAB” New York City the Australian crawl or a kKan- 
“Where Quality is o Responsibility __.__. |garoo hop. He is proud of his accent 
and Fair Dealing an Obligation i 
and makes no effort to curb it: in 


Licensed under U.S. Patents of Western Electric Co., Ine 
and American Telephone and Telegraph C¢ 


ELECTRIC 


RACINE WISCONSIN 


Established 1909 
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fact, he is suspected of Spreading 
it on even thicker whenever he 
notices his auditors have become 
conscious of it. 

Evatt’s wife was born in Towa 
She is with him in New York pe. 
cause he would not leave Australia 
without her. He has a son who 
served in the war and a daughter 
still in school. 

The Australian has struck UD a 
warm friendship with James 4 
Farley, former postmaster genera] 
and former chairman of the Demo. 
cratic National Committee. When 
the two march into a restaurant or 
theater together, they look like 
Abraham Lincoln and Stephen 4. 
Douglas going to one of their sena- 
torial campaign debates. 


A thorough Britisher 


ANOTHER incisive although more 
diplomatic, Council speaker is Sir 
Alexander Cadogan of the United 
Kingdom. This slight, precise Brit- 
isher has frequently braved the 
wrath of the Russian bear, not asa 
lion, because of his stature, but 
more after the manner of a cour- 
ageous hunting dog. 

Now 63 years old, Sir Alexander 
has been a career diplomat since 
leaving Oxford at the age of 23. 
After the last war he was secre- 
tary general of the United King- 
dom delegation to the League of 
Nations. Since 1938 he has been 
Permanent Under Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, a post which cor- 
responds to the American post of 
Under Secretary of State. 

In his work on the Council, Sir 
Alexander is regarded as a good 
and faithful servant of His Ma- 
jesty, George VI. His clipped sen- 
tences display keen reasoning and 
inflexibility of purpose even in im- 
promptu observations. He displays 
a clear perception and thorough 
familiarity with diplomatic proc- 
esses as befitting a British career 
diplomat. 

Outside the Council chamber 
Sir Alexander is a thorough Brit- 
isher. He has the detached aloof- 
ness of the island race, but in his 
case it is softened by a gentle smile 
and warm eyes. 

Propriety, not stuffiness, is the 
essence of Cadogan. Sir Alexander 
dresses for dinner every night and 
reports with dry humor that he is 
able to make the change in ten 
minutes in civilized countries and 
in 12 minutes in uncivilized parts. 

In sharp contradiction to Sir 
Alexander is the vivacious Alexan- 
dre Parodi, French delegate, who is 
a compelling man in his own right 
as well as by virtue of his position. 
Parodi was a hero of the French 
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resistance movement during the 
German occupation, in which role 
ne had many aliases. 

Of Corsican descent, as was 
Napoleon, Parodi is the son of a 
distinguished French philosopher 
and an able jurist and political 
jeader in his own right. He is 45 
years old. Before the war he was a 
promising young judge, who be- 
eame director general of the Min- 


istry of Labor. After the fall of | 


France he personally directed the 
insurrection in which Parisians 
rose to eject the Nazi invaders. 
Parodi came to the Council in 
time to assume its 


nations in alphabetical order. 
From the outset he showed himself 
a master of parliamentary pro- 
eedure and operated the Council 
with a firm, but eminently just 
hand. At the end of his term his 
colleagues vied with one another 
in praising his performance. He 
does not speak English, being the 
only delegate unfamiliar with the 


language, but he is correcting this 


deficiency. 

Like the French delegation in 
general, Parodi haunts French cir- 
eles in New York City. He and other 
members of the delegation can be 





presidency | 
which rotates monthly among the 





Things don’t turn up in this world 
until somebody turns them up. 
JAMES A. GARFIELD. 
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JAMES A. GARFIELD was speaking from expe- 
rience when he said things don’t just turn up. He 
plowed an education out of a log-cabin background 











7 found exploring various French a s 
cre- restaurants when they have no and went on to turn up in the White House. 
sr social engagements. This is . Bae . ‘ 
eA ee ag eG pl Meine “3 Successful institutions don’t just happen along, kc 
eo n en as » delegates Nave ¢ ‘ . ‘ ° , 
een active social life. Lunches, cocktail either. Rather, their success is achieved, in great 
for parties, receptions and dinners are measure, through determination and well-guided 
cor- an endless round for delegates, endeavors 
t of who have been adopted by New Ors. 

York society. _ Your local Chamber of Commerce is such an 
Sir Hostesses of the ever expanding . ; E ha 
oid 400” vie with one another in cap- institution. It reflects the efforts of citizens who 
Ma- turing a delegate for dinner par- have joined in the interest of business and service 
en- ties. The rivalry was at its greatest . °. : : 
oe ihn ventana ween: £6 aienenh to the community. And it is their efforts that make 
im- were given before a United Nations your town a good place to live and do business. 
ays Ball. With only 11 delegates to go , 
ugh around—some of them unwillingly You —— help your community and yourself 
oc- —some hostesses had to be content to prosperity and growth by helping your local 
eer with lesser members of various Chamber. It has a place for you 

delegations. . P 
ber 
rit- Diplomat from China NO matter how good your Chamber manager is, he 
of- . can’t do his most effective work without your help. 
his ea S delegate is bland, reigns Ask him what you can do. Then if you want to dig 
alle eine he rallies pi Mog aes deeper into the possibilities of Chamber work, read 
the interest of spectators. He has been “Local Chambers, Their Origin and Purpose.” Send 
der in the service of his country since for a copy. It’s free, P 
ind 1912, when he became secretary to . 
> is the first president of the Chinese (ey : 
ten Republic, Li Yuan-Hung. Later he neolgy “fee iM 
nd | was secretary to Dr. Sun Yat-Sen. Chamber of Commerce of the |=") | 
‘ts. Except for one year when he as- : i! we alt a 
Sir sumed the presidency of National United States of America \ At 
\n- Wuchang University, he has been QU 
) is in the diplomatic service since c La . a I | “A 
rht 1918. He represented China at the WASHINGT UN b DC 7” 
yn. League of Nations, has been am- | 
ch | bassador to Great Britain, and in | IRS SNES BE RRA 
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Fimes have ch anged 


Today—the most effective offices are 
designed as a completely harmonious 
working unit. The equipment itself 
must be designed to meet your every 
office need. It must be arranged to 
conserve your time and energy. And 
of utmost importance—it should har- 
monize with any color combination in 
your decorative scheme while min- 
imizing eye fatigue. 


That’s why “Y and E” Neutra-Tone 
Gray Style-Master Steel Office Equip- 
ment leads all others. 


Yawman and Erbe Mig. Co. 
1043 Jay Street Rochester. N. Y. 
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When You Change 
Your Address 


. .. please notify us promptly. Your 











copies of Nation’s Business will then 
reach you without delay and without 
interruption. 


NATION’S BUSINESS 
1615 H Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 








Want to Sell, or Buy 
an Industrial Site? 


Consult the S.1:R. member in your are He } 
markets, customers, and plants——and has the benefit 
of similar expert knowledge from 250 specialist 
other major industrial districts 

Ask for our Roster. No obligation. 


Society of Industrial Realtors 
1737 K Street, N. W., WasHincton 6, D. C. 
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1941 became China’s foreign min- 
ister 

Dr. Quo has been a pleasant host 
outside the council chamber. In 


| the chamber he has never raised 


his voice and never have his soft 
accents been critical. Nonetheless 


| he has not yielded any ground in 


the presentation of his country’s 


| position. 


Dr. Quo is perhaps the most vocal 
of what has come to be recognized 
as the silent set of the Council- 


| Dr. Luis Padilla Nervo of Mexico, 


Dr. Pedro Leao Velloso of Brazil and 
Dr. Hafez Afifi Pasha of Egypt. The 
four quiet doctors have been brief 
in all their statements and con- 
tent themselves largely with ob- 
serving the widening of the split 
between Russia and the western 
powers, notably Britain and the 
United States. 


Mexico’s representatives 


DR. NAJERA is a veteran diplomat 


who is now Mexico’s foreign min- 
ister. He has served in Australia, 
France, Sweden, the Netherlands, 
Belgium and China in addition to 
his ten years in the United States. 
He is probably the most talented 
member of the Council, being a 
surgeon, an expert in public health, 
an outstanding fencer, a horse- 
man, a linguist, and a scholar. 

When the affairs of the Mexican 
Foreign Office keep Dr. Najera at 
home, Dr. Luis Padilla Nervo takes 
his place at the Council table. Dark, 
dapper, a veteran of 25 years in the 
diplomatic corps, Dr. Nervo holds a 
law degree from the National Uni- 
versity in Mexico City and wears 
the signet ring of George Wash- 
ington University, where he re- 
ceived a degree in 1929 while at- 
tached to the Mexican embassy. No 
newcomer to UN diplomacy, he 
served as delegate to the Hot 
Springs Food Conference, the San 
Francisco Conference, and was a 
delegate to the first council session 
in London last January. 

Dr. Velloso is also a career dip- 
lomat. He has been in his country’s 
diplomatic corps since 1910, having 
attended the peace conference in 
Versailles in 1918. He has occupied 
various legations and embassies. 
He was chairman of his country’s 
delegation to the Inter-American 
Conference of Problems of Peace 
and War in Mexico City and the 
United Nations Conference at San 
Francisco. He also is an accom- 
plished linguist. His gleaming, bald 
head never fails to attract specta- 
tors. 

Dr. Afifi is a banker who lately 


| turned a hand to diplomacy. Al- 
| though he has seldom projected 
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himself into discussion, he deliy- 
ered an address of startling frank. 
ness on relinquishing his turn at 
the presidency, in which he noteg 
that the attainment of peace jg 
still a will-o’-the-wisp because the 
United Nations has failed to work 
as a family, adding that the great 
mass of humanity is disappointeg 
with the state of the world a year 
after V-E Day. 

An arresting Council figure is 
Dr. Eelco N. Van Kleffens, lean 
and high-domed delegate of the 
Netherlands who has distinguished 
himself in the service of his coun- 
try at the League of Nations, the 
Hague Tribunal and as Holland’s 
foreign minister. He has ably and 
consistently supported the United 
States and Britain in conflict with 
Russia, offering penetrating analy- 
ses of propositions and situations 
before the Council. 

Dr. Oscar Lange, ambassador 
and delegate of the new Poland 
established by Russia, completes 
the foreign representation at the 
Council table. Until last December 
Lange had been an American citi- 
zen for two years and a teacher of 
economics at the University of 
Chicago. His wife is still hanging 
on to the citizenship, which he re- 
linquished to take a high post un- 
der the Warsaw Government. 

His action has provoked off-the- 


record discussion in the House 
immigration committee, where 
members have expressed them- 


selves incensed at reports that he 
plans to leave the indirect service 
of Moscow and seek to regain his 
American citizenship. 

Lange took cognizance of these 
reports by denying that he has any 
intention of leaving his post. It is 
expected that he may be made per- 
manent Polish delegate on the 
Council and be relieved of his role 
as ambassador. 

On the Council, Lange shows his 
classroom backKground by the way 
he expounds his position. At all 
times he has been a consistent sup- 
porter of Russia. At times he has 
given Gromyko his only support- 
ing vote. 

Lange is ashen in complexion 
and has a limp. In Poland he was a 
Socialist with heavy leanings to- 
ward communism, but it is not 
known whether he actually em- 
braced the party. Outside the 
Council he has been a study in 
affability, working constantly to 
offset the widespread belief that he 
is a stooge of the Kremlin. 

The United States has at pres- 
ent a temporary member on the 
Council in Herschel V. Johnson, @ 
52 year old career diplomat, who is 
keeping the seat warm for Senator 
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warren R. Austin of Vermont, a 
Republican, who has consistently 
supported the New Deal foreign 


policy. The appointment is con- 
sidered a reward for the faithful 
support. 


Austin cannot take his place at 
the Council table until January as 
law forbids a member of Congress 
from taking a post within the 
period of the Congress which 
created it. The post carries a salary 
of $20,000 a year. Austin, a cor- 
poration lawyer, who has been in 
the Senate since 1931, is 68 years 
old. 

America’s first Council delegate 
was Edward R. Stettinius, Jr.,hand- 
some former secretary of state. Son 
of a distinguished partner of J. P. 
Morgan & Co., Stettinius enjoyed 
several high business posts before 
he entered the government service 
in 1940. He became secretary of 
state when Cordell Hull left the 
eabinet because of ill health and 
Stettinius moved up from the post 
of under secretary. 

In those days Franklin D. Roose- 
velt acted largely as his own 


secretary of state. After Roosevelt’s 
death, when the office took on the 
added prestige of heir to the presi- 
dency, President Truman searched 
for a stronger party man and 
named Byrnes as secretary, mov- 
ing Stettinius to the United Na- 
tions. Shortly after the Council be- 
gan functioning on American soil, 
Stettinius resigned in what his 
friends reported was a protest to 
the minor role to which he had 
been relegated on the Council. 
Byrnes had eased him out of his 
chair to assume direction of the 
United States conduct of the Iran- 
ian dispute. There were reports 
that the Administration wanted 
Stettinius out in order to get 
stronger representation on the 
Council. 

These are the architects of the 
world’s latest quest for peace. 
These are the men through whom 
the world launched in its first 
peaceful spring a desperate search 
for the victories of peace, recog- 
nized as not a whit less important 
even though not so renowned as 
those of war. 





Electric Sandwich Maker 


, Ivan Branson, an unem- 
San Francisco telegraph 
began making sand- 
wiches and selling them in offices 
and industrial plants. When he 
couldn’t keep up with his orders, 
he began dreaming of a machine to 
make sandwiches. 

Today his Morning Glory Sand- 
wich a y has an electric 
1-making machine which 
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can turn out 3,000 sandwiches an 
hour. As loaves of bread are fed 





into it, dressing and meat are ap- | 


plied to the slices; the sandwiches 
are made in pairs, cut diagonally, 
and carried to a table where they 
are wrapped in transparent waxed 
paper and packed for delivery. 


The company has opened 
branches in Sacramento and in 
Salinas. ~MARK MCMILLIN 
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Makes Light Work 


Ritepoint 
hee Lasy Mriling Pencil 
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NO LEAD- 
WOBBLE! 


Wisere your thumb across the 


point of o Ritepoint Pencil. Note that 













lead is firm and rigid. An exclusive 
feature of precision-made Ritepoint 
—a special rifled writing tip — holds 
lead tightly and prevents wobbling 
Smartly styled, in Ebony Black, Du- 


bonnet, or Cardinal Red. 


— with Guarantee Service 
Certificate and an average 
yeor’s supply of lead. At 
better stores everywhere 









ACTURED BY 


Ritepe 0 iat Co. 


Speed Eevee 


WITH A BA OF STEEL 


Out of Tough Sweeping Jobs 


Steel back of Speed Sweep brushes is the 
basis of unique construction for faster, easier, 
better sweeping. Block is 14 usual size—easi- 
er to handle. Tufts of longer, better fibres 
are more compact—provide “spring and 
snap” action. Handle instantly adjustable to 
height of 


strain. Speed Sweep brushes are built to out- 


sweeper—reduces fatigue and 
last ordinary brushes 3 to 1. 

FULLY GUARANTEED 
Speed Sweep brushes have proved their 
superiority in many thousands of factories 
under varied conditions. They are uncon- 
ditionally guaranteed to meet your require- 
and prices 


Write for styles, sizes, 


Milwaukee Dustless 


ments. 
today. 


BRUSH COMPANY 
522 N. 22nd St., Milwaukee 3, Wis. 
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A Tour of the Leftist Press 


(Continued from page 49) 

be the Leftists’ competitor of the 
Reader’s Digest. However that may 
be, nearly every issue does carry 
pieces by folk from the far Left. 
Johannes Steel, who some months 
ago ran for Congress in lower Man- 
hattan with Communist support 
and the endorsement of Henry A. 
Wallace, is listed as its foreign 
editor. | 

One feature of Reader’s Scope is 
a newsletter in every number, 
much of which reads as if it had 
been inspired by the New Masses. 
Its May issue, for instance, sur- 
veys the woes of the universe and 
reaches this conclusion: 

“The careful analyst will find 


‘ that the root of the extreme world 


tension is not in the policy of the 
Soviet Union nor in that of the 
United States, but in this aggres- 
sive, imperialist policy which the 
British Government and some of 
its American friends are carrying 
on today.” 

In this newsletter Senator Pep- 
per and Secretary Wallace seem, by 
a strange coincidence, always right 
on everything. 

The Reader’s Scope’s editorial 
director is Leverett S. Gleason, 
whose name is familiar to people 
who study leftist movements. 


“Liberal” magazines changed 


SPACE does not permit a wider 
inspection of this segment of the 
Left press. We must hasten to the 
periphery of the region, where the 
self-righteous “liberal” journals 
have their habitat. The best 
known of them are The Na- 
tion, whose party-line fer- 
vor is tempered only by the 
honest confusions of its edi- 
tor, Freda Kirchway; and 
the New Republic, where the 
rarest phenomenon today is 
an article uninhibitedly crit- 
ical of Stalin’s concentra- 
tion camps. 

Because these weeklies in 
the 1920’s used to be truly 
liberal, in the old-style dic- 
tionary sense of the word, 
many naive people still con- 
sider them so. By the same 
token many editorial writ- 
ers, commentators, teachers, 
etc., wishing to ascertain the 
“liberal viewpoint” or “liber- 
al reaction” on any subject, 
still turn unthinkingly to 
their pages. The fact that 
these magazines have rede- 
fined liberalism to cover and 
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whitewash nearly the whole of the 
Kremlin’s party line is becoming 
known, but much too slowly. 
Though their combined circulation 
is under 75,000, their “secondary 
circulation” or influence on public 
opinion is still large. 

What is most striking, as one 
follows such journals, is their sys- 
tem of editorial double bookkeep- 
ing. They apply one set of stand- 
ards in judging Russia, another in 
judging the rest of the world. The 
Nation, for instance, had only well 
merited contempt for Hitlerite 
forays on neighbors based on racial 
claims; but it understands why 
Azerbaijans in north Iran should 
feel ‘‘a genuine impulse... to draw 
closer to their brothers in the 
Soviet Republic of Azerbaijan.” 
Though Mussolini’s promised re- 
forms did not justify intrusion on 
backward Ethiopia, The Nation 
finds that Soviet reforms mean 
more to Iranians “than even the 
best-style American elections.” 


Some dictators criticized 


THESE “liberal” journals devote 
immense space and lung-power to 
castigating dictatorial and totali- 
tarian methods in Argentina, 
Spain, Santo Domingo. The self- 
same methods practised in Russia, 
Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, etc., under 
Muscovite slogans stir no anger in 
their editorial breasts. The New 
Republic recently shocked its more 
squeamish clients by plumping for 
forced labor, provided it is prac- 
tised by Stalin for the glory of his 





Soviet realm. Referring to the Ger- 
mans and Rumanians being qe. 
ported wholesale to Russia for 
forced labor, it declared: ““Compul- 
sory labor at critical moments jp 
the life of a nation, used in the in. 
terests of society, is not slavery.” 
Hitler obviously would have ap- 
plauged this echo of his own sentj- 
ments. 

Examples of this sort of double 
bookkeeping could be multiplied to 
book lengths. Only during the two 
years of the Hitler-Stalin collapb- 
oration did these periphery maga- 
zines cut loose from their pro- 
Soviet obsessions. Before and 
after, they have been consistently 
the apologists for Kremlin policies, 
That, in fact, was the reason given 
publicly by one contributing edi- 
tor, Louis Fischer, and privately by 
another, Sir Norman Angell, for 
resigning from The Nation. It was 
the reason given by contributing 
editor Varian Fry in resigning from 
the New Republic. 


Bias toward communism 


PERHAPS the strangest journalis- 
tic phenomenon on the Left is the 
daily New York PM, with a circula- 
tion of around 150,000, much of it 
in Washington and other points 
outside New York. It was launched 
in 1940 with a staff that was heavily 
Communist and fellow-traveler in 
composition, and quickly became 
known as “‘the uptown edition of 
the Daily Worker.” Its pro-Com- 
munist bias was so unsubtle that 
the American Mercury editorially 
commented: “In its tabloid form 
the sheet was only four columns. 

Is there a fifth?” 

By this time the bias has been 
somewhat tempered, though 
the tabloid is still the bible 
of the fringe of liberalism. 
Its chief editorial writer, Dr. 
Max Lerner, a noted apolo- 
gist for Soviet policies and 
atrocities, is fairly typical of 
the current temper and 
viewpoint of the paper. How- 
ever, newspaper row gossip 
has it that a good many gen- 
uine liberals, opposed to all 
types of totalitarianism, 
have infiltrated the staff and 
make life increasingly tough 
for the party-liners. 

For the liberal viewpoint 
not colored by totalitarian 
radicalism, our tour must 
pause at weeklies like the 
New Leader, The Progres- 
sive and The Call. These and 
a few like them have fallen 
heir to the liberal tradition 
abandoned by The Nation 
and the New Republic. The 
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Hand carved into individual shapes 
from rare, choice briars. Sweet, cool 
smoking, of course. Write for free 
booklet... shows how pipes are 
made, tells how to break in your pipe 
and introduces you to many other 
Marxman styles, $3.50 to $25.00. 
Address Dept. 408. 
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Monthly Canadian 
Commercial Letter 


Each month this Bank issues 
an independent analysis of 
economic conditions in Can 
ada. The oldest of its kind, 
this Letter has an _ inter- 
national distribution. 

Original and up-to-date, 
it has been found helpful 
by many American business 
and professional men. 

You may obtain this pub- 
lication regularly simply by 
requesting it. 
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CANADIAN BANK 
OF COMMERCE 


Head Office: Toronto 
New York 
Portland, Ore. 
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| dogmatic, it is 


| reaction 


| pocket 


New Leader is by all odds the most 
effective in this category. Vaguely 
Social Democratic but not rigidly 
increasingly at- 
tracting the support of the sane 
Left. It attacks dictatorships and 
indiscriminately, even 
when they come in pretty Red 
packages. It claims a circulation 
of about 35,000. But its influence is 
far more extensive. For many gov- 
ernment officials, writers, speakers 
it is ‘must’ reading and thus serves 
as a counterweight to the “party- 
line’ press. 

The Progressive, with about 30,- 
000 readers, is published in Madi- 
son, Wis., under the aegis of Philip 
LaFollette. It plays true to its 
name. The fact that Oswald Garri- 
son Villard, who edited The Nation 
in its great liberal era, is now a reg- 
ular contributor to this Wisconsin 
weekly is symbolic of the shift. 
The Progressive, of course, has no 
more sympathy for red dictator- 
ships than for the black and brown 
varieties. The same is true of The 
Call, organ of what remains of the 
Socialist Party. Norman Thomas is 
its outstanding figure. His paper 
has sought consistently to safe- 
guard the good name of Socialism 


by disowning and blasting the 
crimes of Communism. 

Merely for completeness, we 
should at least glance in the diree- 
tion of the tiny Trotskyist papers. 
Labor Action and The Militant, 
each representing a splinter of the 
true Marxist faith. There is algo 
the venerable Weekly People, house 
organ of the small but Zealous 
group adhering to the Socialist 
Labor Party, forebear of the other 
American Socialist parties. There 
are, in addition, several small and 
ineffectual papers serving philoso- 
phical anarchists. 

We have, of course, made no at- 
tempt to explore the leftist labor 
press. It is so vast and sprawling 
a domain that a special trip would 
be needed. Suffice that the major- 
ity of the Left labor publications 
steer clear of any isms but trade- 
unionism and Americanism. But 
the exceptions to this rule are 
many and highly significant. The 
long array of Communist-infil- 
trated CIO unions are, naturally, 
kept neatly in the party-line 
grooves and a good many others 
follow the line because they have 
fallen into the hands of Commun- 
ist editors. 





A Typewriter for Braille 


WHEN Dr. Alfred E. Banks, San 
Diego physician, returned sightless 
from World War I, he was warned 
by a specialist that unless he 
learned braille he would be shut 
off from the printed word for the 
rest of his life. 

Though he mastered braille, he 
regained enough of his eye-sight to 
enable him to resume his medical 
practice and to devote his odd mo- 
ments to perfecting the portable 
braille typewriter on which a 
skilled operator has recorded dic- 
tation at the rate of 140 words a 
minute 

The machine is noiseless, weighs 
but 18 ounces and is so small that 
it can be slipped into a man’s 
It has six keys, three on 


| either side of a spacebar. Writing 


| was ready 


is done by the embossing action of 
the keys striking against a paper 
tape. When cut and pasted into a 
book, the tape provides a perman- 
ent record. 
Two years ago the braille writer 
y for demonstration, but 
Dr. Banks withheld it from the 
market until the suitable manu- 
facturer could be found. 
When the great possibilities of 
this device were brought to the at- 
tention of the San Diego Lions 
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Club, the members decided that 
here was a project worthy of their 
support. Nelson Roberts, a past 
president of the Club, took the 
braille writer to New York and 
Showed it to Thomas J. Watson, 
president of International Busi- 
Machines Corporation. Mr. 
Watson agreed to manufacture the 
writer at cost, the only stipulation 
being that so far as possible they 
be made available, free of charge, 
to returning blind veterans. 

Mike Supa, blind superintendent 
in charge of IBM’s physically 
handicapped personnel, was as- 
signed to supervise production. To 
date, the final design has been ap- 
proved and the company is pro- 
ceeding with the production of 
temporary tools and the necessary 
drawings for the job. 

The portable braille typewriter 
will be distributed solely by the 
Lions Clubs and will cost the blind 
not more than $5 a piece. The clubs 
will underwrite the difference be- 
tween the sales price and the 
actual cost of production. 

Already more than 1,000 in- 
quiries have been received by the 
San Diego Club from potential pur- 
chasers, and more than 1,000 or- 
ders are on file. 
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By CHARLES W. LAWRENCE 









ate Our salad days were those in 
Dor which we started in a big way to 
ing consume the old man’s lettuce. 
uld . * * 
or- 
ns THE announcement that shoe con- 
je- sumption this year will average 
sut four pairs per person suggests that 
ire at least one industry has benefited 
‘he from the picket line. 
fil- ~ * * 
ly, . . : + ; 
on THis is turning out to be the big- 
a gest vacation year in our history. 
ve It will go down as the year in which 

almost aS many babes were kissed 
in- 

by the sun as by congressmen. 

™ oe * 

— RECENT industrial disorders have 

created a critical shortage of in- 

secticides. If we want to get the 

bugs off our crops, we'll have to get 

them out of our labor relations 
at machinery. 
eir x* *&* * 
ist aon ' 

A STEADY increase in the produc- 
ne tion of kid gloves is expected to g the wee ‘8 

A 1G, 10 T) » > ecve 

nd ' ‘al —— antic 3d ate 
we ease the shortage, especially since - 
a. the State Department no longer 
pa takes most of the supply for use in 
ar. its dealings with Russia 
he 
on ~ +’ * 
ey THE Government has plans for 
y ° 
ae, producing great amounts of hydro- 

electric power in the Missouri want a 
nt V7 ast tag Rr ie v2 yy-the-™ suity * 

Valley. Uncle Sam will construct of 4 ersauit 10 
Hy 108 dams, and the land owners will Anite oa goor!® 3 
“4 emit several more. gmarte 12 a w 
0 ort in 
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- . , wit ‘ erat a 
O- THERE is a move on to have the a, fully dempauces PE 
of United Nations atomic energy com- CactSs rep a\et fot e 
ry Micsci MmMNntraAl a “WY ace ia sng oe ours 
mission control all forms of mass goorPe of © 
| destruction weapons. There is a opiiget F 

eI | general feeling that civilization | 
he will be just as dead whether it | 
id blows up in 40 minutes or 40 days. | 
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extent to which schooling in- 

creases one’s earning power. Par- 

ents with youngsters in college 

would now like to report on the 

r- extent to which it increases one’s 
spending power. 
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Hedge 


A “HEDGE-clause”’ is the nota- 
tion on a broker’s market letter 
which theoretically frees him from 
legal liability to a reader who is so 
rash as to follow his suggestions 
and then loses money. In pre-SEC 
days, the hedge-clause was rela- 
tively simple, favorite versions be- 
ing a plain “E & O E” (“Errors and 
Omissions Excepted’’) or “While 
figures were derived from sources 
believed to be reliable they are not 
guaranteed.” 

Today’s hedge-clause can be a 
much more elaborate affair, often 
drawn up with advice of counsel. 
The frankest which has come to 
my attention was at the bottom of 
a circular on Howard Industries, 
published by Thornton & Com- 
pany: “We own shares of Howard 
Industries, Inc., and expect to 
benefit by any increase in price or 
activity created by our advertising 
or circularizing.”’ 


* Ww 2k * SF 


Tool owners 


NUMEROUS attempts have been 
made to organize shareholders. 
Newest is The Tool Owners Union, 
deriving its name from that eco- 
nomic concept which this column 
recently discussed when reviewing 
the report of Allied Chemical: 
namely that profit is merely hire 
paid to the tool owners. 

Among the “whereases” of the 
New Union: “.... the fundamental 
right of bargaining belongs to the 
tool OWNERS (who provide the 
mechanical energy of production) 
quite as much as it belongs to the 
tool USERS (who provide the hu- 
man energy of production) 
it has for many years been the per- 
sistent policy of government to 
violate this right and to discrimi- 
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nate against these 50,000,000 un- 
organized tool owners in order to 
attract the political support of the 
leaders of organized tool users... . 
Thus government policy has un- 
dermined the fundamental right 
of the tool owners to receive pay- 
ments for the use and renewals of 
the tools, and has discouraged ad- 
dition to the tools.” 

Readers interested in this union 
should communicate with Allen W. 
Rucker, Lexington, Mass. 


x *« & * ® 


Ode 


NOBLE Berrien, retired financial 
writer, first published the follow- 
ing in the Atlanta Constitution: 


“Our foresight seems to be a sham, 

Hindsight ain’t worth a tinker’s 
dam; 

We sell the stocks that we should 
hold 

And keep the ones we should have 
sold. 


BUT 


Ain’t no use to sit and sigh 

For de things we let slip by, 
Wilst de light is in de sky, 
Ketch some t’others on de fly.” 


x * 2? * 


Old lady 


AN article in the New York Times 
by Warren Williams tells of an 
elderly lady who was seen tossing 
a bond in a wastepaper basket by a 
bank guard. He retrieved it and 
hastened to stop the owner. 

“Madam,” he said, “do you real- 
ize you have thrown away a valu- 
able bond?” 





By Washington Dodge 


Looking at him pitifully she re- 
plied, “Oh, that! It’s no good any 
more. I’ve just clipped the last 
coupon.” 


* * * * * 


How to avoid taxes 


SAYS Boston’s Keystone Com- 
pany: “The tax must be paid 
eventually. The only way to escape 
it is to hold on to securities until 
they decline in price to the point 
where the profit is wiped out.” 


* * * * * 


More annual reports 


PROBABLY the bulkiest of all U.S. 
annual reports is the _ treatise 
which each year the president of 
Diamond Match sends to his stock- 
holders—of whom there are cur- 
rently 11,404, almost half of whom 
are women. This year’s report was 
not Diamond’s biggest, but it still 
managed to fill 61 pages, plus a 
two-page index, plus eight pages 
of appendices and an insert pictur- 
ing match boxes in color. 

Scanning the pages of this mas- 
sive document, the _ inquiring 
stockholder can learn, if he so 
cares, such data as the percentage 
of stock voted at each annual 
meeting since 1934, the length of 
maturities in the $12,000,000 bond 
portfolio, and the cost of fire fight- 
ing, prevention and suppression in 
California ($17,052.26 last year). 
On the other hand certain cost 
and sales data desired by the in- 
quiring statistician is not included 

-probably for sound competitive 
reasons. 

Unlike many annual reports, 
that of Diamond is personally writ- 
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ten by the man who signs it— 
|W. A. Fairburn, president. He re- 
treats to the country to write it, in- 
voking the unusual routine of 
writing by night when guests are 
asleep and sleeping by day when 
guests are aplay. Throughout the 
years, Diamond’s reports have 
| given full and free expression to 
Mr. Fairburn’s greater phobias. 
These include absentee workers, 
disinterested workers, and striking 
| workers. And they include hunters 
and fishermen-smokers who are 


on fire (with Diamond matches 
presumably). Also black beetles 
which eat said stands. And, of 
course, cheap foreign competition, 
the tax burden, the Department of 
Justice, and “the late Ivar Kreu- 
| ger’s connivings.”’ 

As an admirer of Diamond’s re- 
| ports, I was particularly impressed 
| in 1942 when Mr. Fairburn, always 

resourceful, produced the startling 
| Statistic that lighters provided 398 
| lights per capita that year against 
| 364 in 1941. He stated however, 
' “The fad for acquiring and using 

substitutes is rapidly running its 

course.” This year nothing was 
| said about substitutes. Presumably 
| the match is here to stay. 





|'NOMA Electric (a leading toy 
| manufacturer) contributed heavily 
| to the war effort through its sub- 
| sidiaries, Triumph Explosives and 
Ansonia Electric. Thus it was a bit 
| surprising to see this self-plaudit 
| worked into its annual report: 


“The making of toys from non- | 
! | essential materials was a factor in | 


sustaining morale at home and so 


tory.” 


b| fory” its part in the final vic- 
| 


~ | ADDRESSING stockholders of 


| Aluminium, Ltd., President Edward 
| K. Davis gave a new concept of his 
. The chief 
|purpose of the company where 
your money is invested ... is the 
development for industrial pur- 
poses, principally the production 
of aluminium, of a narrow strip of 
|land some 30 miles long elevated 


4 at one end some 30 feet above the 


other extremity and over which 
flows with a fair degree of regular- 
ity some 50,000 cubic feet of water 
| per second.” 


x * & & 


Laughter 


THERE have always been plenty of 
laughs along Our Street, where the 
prevailing sense of humor is quick, 
sardonic, and fairly merciless. 
Most of the laughs incubate upon 
the Floor of the Exchange—some 
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| Streamlined and idea-planned to get action 
| ...that’s Household. It puts 2,000,000 women 





subscribers and their menfolk in a mood that 
gets results. They deluge Household with 
letters —deluge dealers with orders. Yes, 
Household’s thoroughly balanced editorial 
material and 150 workable ideas per issue 
make it tops for reader action in America’s 
small city and town market. A market that 
supports 55% of all U.S. retailers. 

Thanks to its idea-planned contents, House- 
hold received 550,000 reader letters and 
requests last year...and one Household ad- 
vertiser got $9,000 in cash orders from a 
56 line advertisement! 


No wonder more and more alert advertisers 


| are selling the small city and town market 


with Household. 


HOUSEHOLD 


4 - Z. 
A MAGAZINE OF ACTION Mecanmllwed 
FOR SMALL CITIES AND TOWNS 
CAPPER PUBLICATIONS, 
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| are merely new dirty stories and | = 
puns; some are caustic quips on | 
|current events; and some are| 
| tricks played on members. | 
| The first type cannot of course | : 
be relayed here, but it is interest- | 
ing to note that their volume | 
diminishes as the volume of trad- | 
ing increases. And present direct | 
| wires are too busy on business to | 
serve as the traditional relayers | —_ 
they once were. Quips on con- 
temporaneous news are always| Het 
around; and the worse the news Pp Car 
MAYBE NATIONAL MAGAZINE ADVER- event is, the more numerous and | peone 3 
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Headache of a Senator 


THE SENATOR was mildly plain- 
tive about it. He said that we 
Americans had been so softened 
and purified that we very seldom 
shoot editors at the bars. Maybe 
that was because the new breed of 
editors are seldom to be found at 
the bars. He is happy about this, he 
said, especially here in Washing- 
ton. A revolver is a very chafing 
burden in hot weather. But he 
thought some kind of a compromise 
between shooting and submission 
should be worked out. 

“T finally caught up with the 
commentator who has been calling 
me the most reactionary member 
of the Senate,” he said. “He whis- 
tled down his nose at me like a 
sheep. I said to him: 

“Don’t do that, Bub. Hell, I’m 
not a reactionary. I’m just puzzled. 
I’m not quite sure whether I’ve 
overstayed my time or I am a 
pioneer thinker.’ ” 


Henry couldn’t do it now 


HE OBSERVED that, if the Feder- 
al Communications Commission 
would let down the bars, something 
like 200,000 walkie- 
talkie sets would be 
in service. Maybe 
not at once, but ap- 
proximately pron- 
to. He thinks that 
only those who 
have a real use for 
them would carry a walkie-talkie 
right now, weight and practicable 
range being considered. 

“But for those who do need them 
walkie-talkies are like a wooden 
leg to a gimpy.” 

The FCC has banned them until 
it can work out some kind of a li- 
censing system. He can understand 
the FCC’s point of view. When he 
gets stuck on a crossword puzzle 
he just tears up the newspaper. But 
he’s glad that Henry Ford wasn’t 
hampered that way. 





A great day is coming 


HE CAN dimly see a wonderful new 
era opening up. Or maybe it’s his 
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liver. The FCC’s own figures antici- 
pate that 150 railroads will be 
equipped with radio service, train 
to train, train to dispatcher, moth- 
er to the baby’s nurse. 

There are to be two-way services 
for taxis in 200 cities and in 50,000 
planes. 

The FCC thinks it should police 
all of them. 

“There,” he said, “will be a fed- 
eral bureau that will really be 
somep’n.”’ 

He asKed a radio authority what 
the radio industry thought of all 
this. The authority is not in the 
Government. He merely knows his 
onions. The government authori- 
ties, he said, have been talking so 
much out of both sides of their 
mouths that he is beginning not to 
know what it is all about. One 
authority told him that the sending 
of millions of pounds of choice cuts 
of canned pork to Russia was an 
outrage. 

The authority had facts and fig- 
ures like nobody’s business. 

“All this is off the record, Sena- 
tor. Any moment I might have to 
go on the air for the other side.”’ 


They’re scared juiceless 


HE ASKED the radio authority— 
the independent one—what the 
radio business thinks. Public 
broadcasting is now being moni- 
tored to a fare-ye-well: 

“Not to speak,” said the Senator, 
“of the hearty mothering the FCC 
gives the industry whenever it is 
threatened by an attack of enter- 
prise. You’d think it was the FCC’s 
own money the industry wants to 
spend.”’ 

The authority said the radio bus- 
iness was afraid to talk back. The 
FCC could, if it wanted -to bear 
down, put any broadcasting station 
off the air on some charge, and 
stations are worth lots of money. 
Such action might not be strictly 
legal, but it would not be strictly 
illegal either. 

It made him think of the story 
of the old lady who wanted one 
canary but the salesman sold her 
two. He said Petrillo had not yet 
defined his position on canaries. 
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A philosophical reflection 


ANOTHER SENATOR—not the one 
previously quoted—said he wags 
happy to realize that his early prej- 
udices have come 

back to him. He en- J. 
joyed a brief period 

of enlightenment, 

he said, during | § 
which he looked at ‘e 
anyone who owned = 
his own home as a 

foe of the common weal. Then he 
began to notice that some of his 
associate crusaders had funny lit- 
tle ways. 

“IT know that some Senators have 
had their files entered and impor- 
tant documents stolen recently and 
some of them have had their tele- 
phone wires tapped.” 

That kind of thing, he said, to his 
knowledge happened for the first 
time under the administration of 
President Wilson. He was a fine and 
honorable and honest man, but 
there were angry do-gooders un- 
der him. The business of breakinga 
law the people did not like became 
a great industry under President 
Harding, but no Senator com- 
plained that his mail had been 
opened. No skulduggery was re- 
ported under Coolidge or Hoover, 
both sternly conservative. Senator 
Black—now associate justice of 
the Supreme Court—in Roosevelt’s 
time seized telegrams in company 
files. Harry Truman, he said, would 
be sore as a pup if he Knew some of 
the things that are going on. But 

-Shucks—what could he do about 
it? 





This is fisherman’s luck 


ON THE WALL of Comptroller 
General Warren’s private office is 
a large framed photograph, which 
displays a somewhat younger War- 
ren sitting in a boat, practically en- 
gulfed in other sportsmen and fish 
about the size of the prize pigs ata 
county fair; 

“In those days,’ mourns Mr. 
Warren, “I could throw. ’em back 
if they were too small.” 

Maybe the simile is intricate, but 
the Comptroller General is think- 
ing of the government corporations 
on his hook. In 16 years as a con- 
gressman he worked up a fine pas- 
sion over the manner in which the 
corporations, departments and bu- 
reaus snooted Congress. They took 
the position that they had had the 
money, that they had spent it, and 
what was Congress going to do 
about it? So Warren found him- 
self in a 15 year non-reversible job, 
at a fine salary, in an office about 
the size of a cow pasture, and at the 
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head of a staff so competent and 
energetic that he marvels more 


each day. 
He can’t throw ’em back 


HE IS trying to audit the accounts 
of the RFC, which has lent more 


money—and has more money yet 
to loan—than any 

<—Ta~ , Other lending or- 
(=> x ganization in the 
|\( (28 \ world. His best men 
~~ (SoM \/ tell him they can- 
OE ag not find out what 
oe eee io has been going on. 


The heads of the 
almost innumerable companies in, 
related to, associated with, or bor- 
rowing from the RFC seem to have 
peen permitted to conduct their af- 
fairs with no particular reference 
to their wealthy parent. The fish is 
too big to throw back and Warren 
is having trouble getting it in the 
poat. The U. S. Maritime Commis- 
sion has not yet straightened out 
its accounts. A company was or- 
ganized on the cuff. It had no of- 
fices or factories and only borrowed 
capital. It did millions of dollars 
worth of business. So many inter- 
locking companies were discovered 
in it that the inquiry might run on 
until the last man is dead. 

Also Mr. Warren is netting more 
little fish than there are in the Po- 
tomac River. But he cannot throw 
them back, either. 


What's funny about this? 


A $9,000,000,000 appropriations bill 
was accepted item by item by voice 
votes. One Senator hurrying in met 
another hurrying out; 

“°’S all over,’ said the Senator. 
“Nine billion dollars. Gosh.” 

“For what?” asked the second 
Senator. 

“Well, the first $4,000,000,000 are 
pretty clear. I don’t Know what the 
other $5,000,000,000 are for. None 
of us do.” 


Temper in the Throne Room 


IN THE MORE or less inner circles 
it is noted with regret that the 
presidential temper has become 
saw-toothed and rapid lately. He 
snaps at his associates—pardon the 
crudity—like a barracuda; 

“I’m bleeding from every leg,” 
Said one, moodily. 

It is admitted that what with 
Senator Taft rocking him with po- 
litical-economic missiles and Dem- 


ocratic leaders in Congress show- 
ing faces of doom Mr. Truman’s 
urge to do a little biting is under- 
Standable 

The question bothering his asso- 
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ciates is whether the current furor 
Trumanicus is merely a passing 
affliction, like strawberry rash, or 
whether he has suddenly broad- 
ened his conception of his honors 
and authorities. Note: They wish 
Judge Rosenman would join the 
Mexican League. 


Readying for next war 


SOME of the scientists studying up 
for the next war are as matter-of- 
fact as the man who stands behind 
a roulette table and rakes in your 
chips. 

They have been studying the 
latest type German submarines 
which did not get into action be- 
cause our air force blasted German 
communications; 

“They can travel under water 
faster than any of our surface war- 
ships. The only limit to the length 
of their voyages is that of human 
endurance. They could stay sub- 
merged for a year if that were de- 
sirable. Rockets fired from their 


decks could destroy any seacoast | 


city.” 


come. These scientists think that 


every nation will have an ace in its | 


sleeve when the next war comes. 
“No reason why not. We all know 
enough to go on with. The death 
horizon is expanding.” 


Truman’s wrecking crew 


THE RAILBIRDS say that Presi- | 
dent Truman has made up his | 


team for the months to come. 
Hannegan will hold 





on as party chair- y, aa 2 an 
man. He has given 

good advice on the rs @, 
whole. Much of it .. ws 


fy 

was not taken but IQS $F 
it is belatedly rec- — 
ognized. He wanted 

President Truman to take up the 
labor issue months ago and the 
President ducked it. 

Agriculture Secretary Anderson 
is believed to have consolidated his 
position. 

J. Monroe Johnson’s scrappiness 
is liked, Mr. Johnson being on the 
President’s side. 

Mr. Truman relies on John W. 
Snyder, more especially as some of 
those who tried to undercut 
Snyder have been found with their 
hands in the henhouse. 

John Steelman is working out a 
permanent labor policy. Byrnes 
and Vinson are the wheelhorses of 
the team. 

Others pop in and out, but these 
men are listened to. Vinson will 
continue to judge politics from the 
High Bench. 
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This is only a hint of the fun to | 





CAROLINA 





RIGHT UNDER 
YOUR NOSE! 


Look at South Carolina — 
discover an industrial fron- 
tier! Note how cheaply 
and quickly processed 
goods can be shipped by 
air, rail, highway or water 
to the great markets near- 
by. Now look inside: South 
Carolina is still half-forest, 
an immense resource for 
the rayon, chemical, paper 
and furniture industries. A 
fertile agricultural state, 
with moderate tax and 
native-born, 
Yet it 
has not one crowded indus- 


power rates; 
dependable labor. 
trial city! Specific ques- 
tions? They'll be answered 
promptly, fully, accurately 
by State Research, Plan- 
ning & Development Board, 
Dept. J, Columbia, S. C. 


WHERE RESOURCES AND MARKETS MEET 
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To sell anything MEN buy... 


* * 





You don’t have to ring bells and blow 
whistles to get the attention of the 
Popular Mechanics reader. You have it 


as soon as he turns to your page. 


He reads the ads deliberately . . . with 
a conscious reaction ... because his pry- 
ing, penetrating mind never stops hunt- 
ing for new facts and ideas he can put 
to use in his daily living. 


Latest readership surveys based on 
current circulation show 342 MILLION of 
these men—a big, more attentive, 
quicker-responding market for any 
man-bought product from shirts to 


shampoo . .. from ties to tires. 


It pays to put Popular Mechanics on 
your schedule and REACH Tue P.M. 
MIND. 


No, these shirt and tie makers don’t all 
advertise in Popular Mechanics. We think 
they could do so profitably.3'* MILLION 
men buy a lot of haberdashery. 
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